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Textured nylon stars in an exciting new 
film by Chemstrand. It°’s yours to use free! 


From hosiery to carpets, you see textured nylon everywhere today. But do you know what textured nylon is? Do 
its wonderful feel? Do you know why all yarns can’t be 


you know how it gets its luxurious look ... its bulk... 
textured? These are some of the questions that are answered simply, clearly and dramatically in Chemstrand’s 
new film “What is Textured Nylon?” It’s yours to use absolutely free. Send today for the brochure that de- 
scribes the film, tells how you can get it. Write Home Economics Department, The Chemstrand Corporation, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. And if you haven't already received your free set of Chemstrand Nylon Teach- 
ing Aids and Acrilan Teaching Aids, ask for these too! The Chemstrand Corporation 


en 
mue CHEMSTRAND corporation - GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y 
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Those who have a special interest 
in the White House Conference on 
Aging might like to send for a copy 
of the Directory of Official State 
Agencies on Aging. This is a list of 
the official state agencies on aging 
which carry general responsibilities in 
the field of aging and of officials 
designated by the governors to carry 
responsibility for the state’s participa- 
tion in the January 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging, as of October 1, 
1959. Write to Special Staff on Aging, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., for 
your copy. 

Also on this vital subject of work 
with the aging, the Council on Social 
Work Education has issued two vol- 
umes of papers given at the Seminar 
on the Aging in Aspen, Colorado, 
September 1958, Toward Better Un- 
derstanding of the Aging and Social 
Work Education for Better Serv- 
ices to the Aging. Volume I deals 
with selected background knowledge 
on the aging for application in social 
work education and practice. Volume 
II deals with the preparation of social 
work personnel for better professional 
service to older people. These volumes 
are available for $2 each from the 
Council on Social Work Education, 
$45 East 46th Street, New York 17. 


What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of tape-recorded interviews 
for research purposes? What problems 
do they pose, and what solutions may 
be developed to meet them? A report 
by Irwin V. Sperry, Marian MacN. 
Deininger, and Ruth F. Wilson dis- 
cusses these questions and also de- 
scribes in some detail the planning 
of the interview, the actual use of 
the recorder, and the _ recorder’s 
effectiveness. An Appraisal of Tape- 
Recorded Interviews for Research 
Purposes is available free from the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


Preparation for employment and 
economic self-sufficiency is an im- 
portant need of the mentally retarded, 
both for the individual and for society. 
In helping the mentally retarded to 


become self-sustaining members of the 
community, society discharges a basic 
obligation it has to all its members. 
To contribute toward the attainment 
of this objective, the Office of Edu- 
cation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has issued 
Preparation of Mentally Retarded 
Youth for Gainful Employment. 
This is a report of a joint study made 
by the Office of Education, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and Project 
on Technical Planning, 
Association on Mental Deficiency. This 
bulletin is available for 35 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Worthy of attention is a 14-page 
pamphlet, Conformity and the Inner 
Self, issued by the Hogg Foundation 
for Mental Health, and written by 
Robert L. Sutherland and Eugene C. 
McDanald, Jr., MD. As Bernice Mil- 
burn Moore says in her Introduction 
to the pamphlet, “Conformity is an 


emotionally loaded word th. days.” 
Some interesting thov *b- 
ject are presented in t:: 

Available from the Hog, = -... - u 


for Mental Health, University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Texas, for 20 cents. 


Two pamphlets containing papers 
given at its 1959 Biennial Meeting 
have been issued by the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America. The papers 
in The Use of Group Techniques in 
the Family Agency are based on the 
experiences of three casework agencies 
in which group approaches have been 
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adopted as a second treatment method. 
This 43-page pamphlet is 75 cents q 
copy. The Significance of the 
Father deals with two interrelated 
concerns—the role of the father in the 
family and the problems resulting from 
his absence. The lead paper in this 
pamphlet is a presentation of the func. 
tions of the family and of the different 
and changing roles of parents. This 
78-page pamphlet is $1 a copy. Both 
are available from Family Service 
Association of America, 215 Park 
Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y, 


Pictures Tell Your Story is a new 
National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services publication de. 
signed to help agency administrators, 
public relations directors, and volun. 
teers. In 52 pages and 100 appealing 
photographs, this booklet conveys the 
importance of pictures and discusses 
costs, reproduction techniques, uses 
in the mass media, as well as the place 
of pictures in exhibits, posters, and in 
many other specific media. National 
sources of photographs and helpful 
ways of working productively with 
photographers are also described. The 
author of this publication, Daniel J. 
Ransohoff, is community services di- 
rector of Family Service, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. For a copy of this publication, 
send $1.75 plus 9 cents postage to the 
National Publicity Council, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A new how-to-do-it volume called 
Aleoa’s Book of Decorations pre- 
sents homemakers and teachers with a 
93-page collection of imaginative 
decorations, indexed according to spe- 
cial occasions. The illustrations are in 
full color and the directions for de- 
signs are written in a clear, easy-to- 
follow fashion. This colorful book is 
available at many bookstores, news- 
stands, supermarkets, and department 
stores at $1 per copy and is published 
by Golden Press, Inc. 














National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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® Independent Living Bill. Dean Elizabeth May 
of the School of Home Economics at the University 
of Connecticut appeared at a hearing on HR3465, 
a rehabilitation bill designed to provide services 
which make it possible for handicapped individuals 
to be rehabilitated so that they can resume inde- 
pendent living. Mrs. May pointed out the great 
need for the rehabilitation of handicapped home- 
makers, the research that is being done to make it 
possible for handicapped persons to carry on home- 
making responsibilities, the carry-over that experi- 
ence in programs of rehabilitation for the handi- 
capped will have for the needs of the aged and the 
chronically ill. Mrs. May also told the subcommit- 
tee on special education and rehabilitation of the 
House of Representatives Committee on Education 
and Labor that greater public recognition of the 
problem of rehabilitation is required and that re- 
search and demonstration are needed on such 
phases as housing for independent living for the 
handicapped and the aged, home safety, adaptation 
of household equipment, clothing design, nutrition, 
food preparation, housekeeping skills, and care of 
infants and small children. Teaching materials and 
a trained professional group are also needed. 


e A USDA Policy Statement on the use of chemi- 
cals in agriculture was addressed to home eco- 
nomics workers and food editors by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson on January 14. The statement 
said that 

We cannot continue to produce adequate amounts of safe 
and wholesome foods without chemicals. 

The Department intends to continue and intensify its 
efforts to insure that American consumers get the foods 
they need and want, in adequate quantities at a reasonable 
price, and that these foods continue to meet the highest 
standards of nutritional quality and wholesomeness. It 
strongly endorses the safe use of carefully tested chemicals 
as required to maintain the excellence, variety, and economy 
of the foods we eat. 

In his cover letter to home economics workers 
and food editors, Mr. Benson said that he was send- 
ing them the policy statement because “Mothers 
and homemakers look to you for guidance and 
advice on the subject of foods.” Copies of the 
policy statement on “Chemicals and Foods” are 
available from Press Service, Office of Information, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. (Ask for USDA 76-60. ) 


® Color Additives Amendment. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, secretary of Health, Education, and Wel. 
fare, outlined his Department's position cn legisla- 
tion relating to the use of colors in foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics to the House Committee on Inter. 
state and Foreign Commerce at the Committee's 
hearings on pending bills HR7624 and $2197. The 
bills are similar except that the Senate bill omitted 
the cancer provision. The Secretary told the Com- 
mittee that 

When the present law was enacted in 1938, it was thought 
that its coal-tar provisions represented the ultimate in 
consumer protection. . . . But experience with this law and 
advances in scientific knowledge regarding the testing of 
compounds for safety have shown that the consumer is not 
in fact receiving adequate protection. . . . While the coal- 
tar colors now permitted were originally listed on the 
premise that they 
program—using newer scientific knowledge—has shown this 


were “harmless,” our own retesting 


premise to be false with respect to most of the colors 


retested so far... . 

The bill submitted by the Department, HR7624 
would place the burden of proof of the safety of 
colors on the manufacturer and would include an 
anticancer proviso. 

The secretary also stated that 

Our advocacy ‘of the anticancer proviso in the proposed 
color additives amendment is based on the simple fact that 
no one knows how to set a safe tolerance for substances 
in human foods when those substances are known to caus 
cancer when added to the diet of animals 


© “Federal Support for Education: The Situation 
Today” by F. J. Seidner surveys the history and 
present situation of federal aid to education. Copies 
are available for 15 cents each from The Public 
Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E. 
Washington 3, D. C. , 


® Lamb Grading to Be Continued. Secretar 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson announced on 
that the Department was cancelling 


February 5 
its plans to discontinue lamb grading and _ that 
federal grading of lamb would be continued under 
The 
new standards were expected to become effective 
on March 5. The Secretary said that the decision 


new revised standards and continued study. 


to continue grading was reached after consultation 


with all interested parties. The AHEA was one of 
the groups urging continuation of the grading 
program. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-first Annual Meeting, Municipal Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, June 28 to July 1, 1960 
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“|| Responsibilities of Research 

a 

a The following statement on the responsibilities of research is an excerpt 

this from “Home Economics in Land-Grant Colleges and Universities—A State- 

olors ment of Objectives and Future Directions,” prepared by the home economics 

694 development committee of the Division of Home Economics of the American 

a Association of Land-Grant ( olleges and State | niversities and approved by 

: | the Division at its annual meeting in November 1959. The entire statement 

o relates to resident teaching, research, extension, and public and field services. 
It was prepared with reference to “Home Economics—New Directions,” 

= published by the American Home Economics Association in June 1959. The 

that Division committee members were Norma Brumbaugh, Helen LeBaron, 

ances Pearl Swanson, Clara Tucker, and Lela O'Toole, chairman. Copies of the 

Pause entire statement are available from the heads of home economics in land- 
grant institutions. 

ition 

and 

ypies 

iblic | OME ECONOMICS will grow in strength as a discipline 

EL) in our educational system only to the degree to which it 
extends its frontiers of knowledge through organized and system- 

tary atic research explaining the nature and the needs of the home, 

1 on the family, and the family members. Accomplishment will depend 

ling in large part on the emphasis it gives to basic investigations that 

that use and adapt the information and methodologies that related 

oo disciplines in the humanities, sciences, and technology may pro- 

aa vide. But in developing its research programs, home economics 

‘sion will find it necessary to bridge the gaps between the highly tech- 

ation * nical and the more practical. Programs of applied research, there- 

ne of fore, will have a place also in the total research activities. Lastly, 

iding with research enlarging the fund of information that may be com- 
municated to people, the home economics of the future will need 
to enlarge its investigations of ways and means of increasing the 
effectiveness of te aching in its extension and resident-instruction 

) programs. 
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Agricultural Research Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


New laundering and finishing products affect the con- 
sumer’s choice of textile products and the methods of 
caring for them. Here, a research worker in the Institute 
of Home Economics uses a color-difference meter to 
measure the color changes in fabrics due to laundering, 
fading of dyed fabrics, graying and yellowing of white 
goods, and special fluorescence effects of whiteners to 
mask yellowness. 


In viewing the research programs of home eco- 
nomics, it is evident that many problems remain 
unsolved in those areas in which research activity 
has been concentrated over the years. Further 
research is needed that will 


define quality of food in relation to production, 
marketing, preservation, and preparation practices 


yield information about the nutritional needs of 
people, and the assortments and quantities of foods 
they actually are eating 


delineate factors that may be related to food 
practices and to changes in food practices 


provide basic knowledge leading to better under- 
standing of nutritional processes 


increase understanding of the functions of hous- 
ing in the lives of our nation’s people and of ways 
in which adequate housing may be acquired 


improve the attitudes and practices of people in 
selection and use of commodities, including home 
furnishings, household equipment, clothing, and 
textile fabrics used in the home 


determine the relation of qualities and costs of 
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commodities and services to their acceptance and 
use by consumers 


But research must be extended in other areas 
also—areas that have received minimal attention to 
date. The age in which we live, marked as it is by 
many social changes and advances in science and 
technology, is bringing about many adjustments in 
the lives of individuals and families—cultural, social, 
and economic. Home economics, therefore, must 
increase its emphasis on research programs that 
will lead to knowledge on how our nation’s families 
can best meet the problems imposed by the chang- 
ing world in which they live. Scientific information, 
for example, is limited in respect to 


value systems by which people live and the goals 
toward which they strive 


mental, emotional, and social growth of family 
members 


factors influencing development of healthy per- 
sonalities 


management as a means of realizing goals and 
values through rational use of resources 


changing functions of the family in relation to 
changes in other social institutions 


conditions contributing to the ease or difficulty 
with which families and their members adjust to 
changing environment 


The family reflects all the forces operating in the 
environment which surrounds it. Application, there- 
fore, of the research tools and techniques of one 
discipline alone may not provide the information 
sought. Instead, it may be highly desirable to apply 
the team approach. By drawing on the skills and 
competencies of several areas in home economics 
as well as those of outside disciplines for definition 
and understanding of interacting factors that may 
be involved, acquired information will take on 
added significance. 

In summary, home economics must be concerned 
with many types of research relating to problems 
significant to the consumer, the family, and indi- 
vidual family members in the setting of scientific 
and technological advances and of social and eco- 
nomic change that characterizes the world today. 
It must be both basic and applied. And, finally, 
home economics, in seeking to achieve greater 
understanding of its potential contribution to educa- 
tion, must use the integrated research approach in 
the solving of many of its problems. 
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Electronic cooking is a timely topic and one of current interest to 
many persons in both academic and business fields, and one in 
which a better evaluation is needed of the merits of this method 
versus other methods of cooking. The research reported here 
contributes to the fund of useful knowledge on this subject. 


Electronic Cooking of Fresh and Frozen Broccoli 


Velma J. Chapman, Joanne O. Putz, Gladys L. Gilpin, 


Is the research study reported here, fresh and 
frozen broccoli were cooked in a home-type 
electronic range in order to investigate the effect 
of microwave cooking on palatability and nutrient 
content of broccoli. The results obtained in the 
electronic cooking of broccoli were also compared 
with those obtained in previous studies (1, 2) in 
which broccoli was cooked by conventional 
methods. 

Fenton (3) has published background informa- 
tion on the scientific principles involved and on the 
advantages and disadvantages of electronic cooking. 
She reported research done in several laboratories 
on various foods cooked in institutional-type elec- 
tronic ranges. Results indicated that in palatability 
and nutritive value, foods cooked electronically 
were generally equal to or better than those foods 
cooked by conventional methods. 

Gordon and Noble (4) carried out experiments 
on vegetables of the cabbage family cooked in the 
electronic range, with pressure, and by a con- 
ventional boiling method. They reported vegetables 
cooked by boiling to be milder in flavor and greener 
in color than were those cooked by the other two 
methods. However, ascorbic acid retention was 
highest in vegetables cooked in the electronic range. 


Materials and Methods 


Two studies were made. In one, fresh broccoli 
samples were cooked in the electronic range for 
3, 6, 9, and 12 minutes to provide samples ranging 
from undercooked to overcooked. Fresh market 
broccoli was purchased the day before use; it was 
iced and held overnight at 38°F. Stalks cut to 
6-inch length were washed, rinsed in distilled 


‘The authors express appreciation to Mrs. Elsie H. 
Dawson and Earl C McCracken for advice in planning 
these studies and to Margaret E. Martin and Mildred G. 
Staley for valuable assistance in the laboratory. 
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James P. Sweeney, and Jacob N. Eisen’ 


All of the authors are members of the human 
nutrition research division of the Agricultural 
Research Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture except Mrs. Putz, who, formerly a 
food specialist, is now a homemaker. Mrs. Chap- 
man is a food specialist; Miss Gilpin, supervisory 
food specialist; Dr. Sweeney, a chemist; and Mr. 
Eisen, a statistician. 


water, and dried with cheesecloth. Stems were 
pared to remove tough outer layers; those over one 
inch in diameter were slit lengthwise. One pound 
(454 g) samples of fresh broccoli were cooked in 
one cup (236 g) of distilled water heated to boiling 
temperature before adding the vegetable. 

In the second study, frozen broccoli was cooked 
in the electronic range for 6, 9, 12, and 15 minutes. 
Frozen broccoli was of one brand procured in 
case lots. Two 10-ounce packages (567 g) com- 
prised each sample. Samples were cooked from 
the frozen state without added water. 

Round three-quart ovenproof glass casseroles 
with tight-fitting covers were used for cooking both 
fresh and frozen broccoli. 

The electronic range was constructed for use on 
single-phase, 60-cycle circuits of 115/230 to 120/240 
volts. Design voltage of 236 was maintained by an 
automatic voltage regulator. 

A panel of five trained judges rated the samples 
for color, flavor, and texture. Separate evaluations 
were made on heads and stems for each of the 
three factors. The rating scales are given in the 
table footnotes. Color evaluation included measure- 
ments by the Gardner Color Difference Meter (5) 
and chlorophyll determinations (6). Texture 
changes were measured also by the Lee-Kramer 
Shear Press (7) and the Brookfield Viscometer (8). 
Nutrients determined were ascorbic acid (9, 10) 
and, in some cases, carotene (11). 
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Previous publications (1, 12) have included de- 
scriptions of the procedures for measurement of 
quality characteristics with the exception of con- 
sistency and chlorophyll. Consistency measure- 
ments were made as follows: One hundred grams 
of broccoli were blended in a Waring Blendor for 
2 minutes at full speed with 200 ml of water. The 
resulting slurry was cooled to 25°C, transferred to 
a 300 ml tall-form beaker, and the consistency deter- 
mined. It was found that the consistency increased 
with the length of cooking time, indicating a soften- 
ing of broccoli texture (12). 

The procedure used for chlorophyll was that de- 
scribed in a previous publication (6). 


Experimental Design and Analysis 


A 4x 4 Latin square design (13) was used for 
each study. At each of four sessions, four samples 
were served, one at a time, to each judge in the 
order specified in the design. 

The same design was followed for the chemical 
and objective tests, duplicate cooking lots being 
made to provide for chemical analyses and objec- 
tive measurements of texture from one lot and for 
palatability evaluation and color tests from the 
other. 

Analysis of variance was applied to palatability 
and objective test data. Comparisons of means 
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within each experiment were made by applying the 
Duncan and Bonner (14) multiple-range test on 
confidence intervals for single means only. Rank 
correlation coefficients were computed to ascertain 
the relationship between palatability scores and 
objective tests for color and texture, and also in 
some cases between objective tests. 


Results and Discussion 


Estimation of the optimum cooking time for 
fresh and frozen vegetables poses problems since 
the different quality characteristics are not optimum 
at the same point of cooking. This is especially true 
with broccoli since the heads and stems react 
differently. In these studies, texture of the stems 
was given the most weight because tough broccoli 
may not be eaten. 

Because of the differences in behavior of broccoli 
heads and stems when cooked, it was difficult to 
make precise comparisons of electronic and con- 
ventional cooking methods. Consequently, optimum 
cooking times were obtained from the regression 
equations for texture of stems of fresh and frozen 
broccoli presented in the footnotes of table 1. The 
cooking time which corresponded to a panel mean 
score of 5 was selected as optimum and was in- 
serted in the regression equations for other factors 
to obtain estimated values for the quality of fresh 


TABLE | 


Quality of fresh and frozen broccoli cooked electronically and by boiling, 
based on cooking times required for optimum texture of stems 





MEAN PANEL FLAVOR SCORE 


SAMPLE AND COOKING METHOD 


Heads Stems Heads 
Fresh broccoli: 
Electronic*. .. 3.4 4.1 3.9 
Boilingt. : 3.5 4.0 3.5 
Test difference!. . 0.6 
Frozen broccoli: 
Electronic§......... 3.1 3.0 3.0 
Boiling]|... . . . 3.2 3.4 3.6 
Test differencet... _ 0.4 0.7 


COLOR EVALUATIONS 


Mean Panel Color Difference Meter ASCORBK 
Score at/bt Values ACID 
Chlorophyll sEeTEenTIoN 
Retention 
Stems Heads Stems 
per cent per cent 
4.0 0.64 0.64 89 
3.7 0.55 0.57 72 
0.6 0.05 0.04 15 
2.9 0.62 0.56 62 85 
3.7 0.61 0.54 56 78 
0.7 4 Ss 





* Six and one-half minutes cooking time as obtained from the regression equation of score for texture of stems on cooking time: Y = 


10.53 — 1.103 X + 0.039 X*. 


+ Thirteen minutes cooking time as obtained from the regression equation of score for texture of stems on cooking time q 9.83 — 


0.453 X + 0.006 X?*. 


t The difference between two estimated values is significant at the 5 per cent level of Student’s “‘t’’ test when it equals or exceeds the 


test difference. 


§ Thirteen ard one-half minutes cooking time as obtained from the regression equation of score for texture of stems on cooking time: 


¥ = 12.98 — 0.55 X. 


. || Eleven and one-half minutes cooking time as obtained from the regression equation of score for texture of stems on cooking time: 


Y = 8.96 — 0.338 X. 











P. 
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and frozen broccoli cooked to optimum texture of 
stems. To represent a conventional cooking method, 
texture scores from previous experiments (1, 2) 
on fresh and frozen broccoli boiled in a small 
amount of water (300 g and 236 g, respectively) 
were used. 

Texture. The differences in the reactions of broc- 
coli heads and stems to cooking are apparent in the 
panel texture evaluations. The length of cooking 
time required for optimum texture was usually 
shorter for the heads than for the stems. This was 
true of frozen broccoli cooked electronically (table 
2) and both frozen and fresh broccoli cooked by 
a number of conventional methods, reported pre- 
viously (1, 2). For fresh broccoli cooked by the 
electronic method, however, the reverse was true. 
Results of shear and consistency measurements 
were in agreement with panel scores for texture 
(table 2) 

Results obtained from regression equations of 
panel texture scores of stems on cooking time indi- 
cate that electronic cooking of broccoli stems to 
optimum tenderness appears to take about 61% 
minutes for fresh broccoli and about 131, minutes 
for frozen broccoli in the amounts used in this 
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study. The optimum cooking times for both fresh 
and frozen broccoli heads cooked electronic ally was 
101, minutes. Thus in cooking the stems to opti- 
mum texture by the electronic method, it appears 
that the heads of fresh broccoli would be under- 
cooked whereas the heads of frozen broccoli would 
be overcooked. 

Regression equations of panel texture scores on 
cooking time by boiling showed estimated cooking 
times for broccoli stems to be 13 minutes for fresh 
and 1114 minutes for frozen broccoli; heads ap- 
peared to require 12 minutes for fresh and 714 
minutes for frozen broccoli. 

Flavor. Flavor scores (table 2) improved as 
broccoli was cooked sufficiently to eliminate raw or 
starchy flavors, but scores generally decreased 
significantly with the longest cooking times under 
study. Flavor scores for the stems of fresh broccoli 
cooked by microwave tended to be higher than 
those for the heads, but for frozen broccoli there 
was not much difference between the scores for 
heads and stems. Fresh broccoli had satisfactory 
flavor after cooking for 9 minutes, frozen broccoli 
after 12 minutes. Judges’ comments indicated that 
strong, bitter, or burnt flavors in both fresh and 


TABLE 2 
Texture and flavor of fresh and frozen broccoli cooked in an electronic range for different lengths of time 





MEAN PANEL SCORE 
POR TEXTURE* 


COOKING Timet 
Heads Stems 
Fresh broccoli: 
Raw 
3 minutes 8.0 7.6 
6 minutes 6.1 5.2 
9 minutes 5.4 3.8 
12 minutes +.8 2.8 
Test difference § 0.9 0.7 
Regression coefficient ¢ 
Frozen broccoli: 
_ 
6 minutes 7.3 8.8 
9 minutes 5.6 7.6 
12 minutes +.1 5.8 
15 minutes 2.6 3.8 
Test difference § 0.9 1.0 


Regression coefficient 


MEAN SHEAR VALUE 


MEAN PANEL SCORE 


FoR FLAVor{ 
MEAN CONSISTENCYT 7 


stemst VALUE 
Heads Stems 
pounda force centi porers 
SSY 161 
574 478 3.0 3.8 
306 658 3.2 4.1 
190 1253 3.3 3.8 
151 1923 2.4 3.4 
245 175 0.6 0.7 
‘ © « « 
1531 324 - 
1469 532 2.6 2.6 
lize 685 3. 3.6 
586 1560 3.6 3.6 
246 2327 2.3 2.2 
106 200 0.8 0.8 
« Pa « Pp 





* Mean of 20 values. 


too tender; 3, moderately soft; 2, soft; 1, mushy. 


A score of 9 — *s very tough; 8, tough; 7, moderately tough; 


6, slightly too firm; 5, tender yet firm; 4, slightly 


t Mean of 4 values; consistency values taken on heads and stems combined. 


} Mean of 20 — 
2, aderate ly weak; 1, weak or lacking. 


A score of 5 denotes characteristic natural, full flavor; 4, slightly lacking in natural, full; 3, moderately full; 


§ The difference cae *n any two means which equals or exceeds its corresponding test difference is significant at the 5 per cent level 


of the Duncan and Bonner test. 
| Regression coefficient per 3-minute cooking time. 


‘ The relationship between the panel mean scores and cooking time was curvilinear. 
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frozen broccoli resulted from the longest cooking 
times (12 and 15 minutes, respectively ). 

A comparison between panel flavor scores for 
broccoli cooked electronically and by boiling re- 
vealed no flavor superiority of one method over the 
other when the broccoli was cooked for the periods 
estimated to be required for optimum texture of 
the stems (table 1). 

Color. When cooked electronically, both fresh 
and frozen broccoli in most cases showed significant 
decreases in the panel scores for color, in color 
difference meter values, and in chlorophyll re- 
tention with each three-minute increase in cooking 
time (table 3). These results are similar to those 
obtained in cooking fresh and frozen broccoli by 
conventional methods (1, 2). Both fresh and frozen 
broccoli were bright green in color when under- 
cooked, duller green when barely tender, and dull 
green streaked with yellow or brown when over- 
cooked. Because of the time required for thawing 
of frozen broccoli, the length of cooking time neces- 
sary for a given color change was usually three 
minutes longer for frozen broccoli than for fresh. 

Significant correlations at the 1 per cent level 
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both for fresh and frozen broccoli cooked elec. 
tronically for different periods of time were ob- 
tained between the different methods of ev aluating 
color; the rank coefficients of correlation ranged 
from 0.73 to 0.93. 

The color of fresh broccoli cooked electronically 
to optimum tenderness was rated by both panel 
scores and color difference meter values as slightly 
better than that cooked by boiling (table 1). The 
panel color scores of frozen broccoli cooked by boil- 
ing were higher than those for broccoli cooked 
electronically. However, color difference meter 
values showed little color difference in frozen broc- 
coli cooked by the two methods, and chlorophyll 
values were higher for broccoli cooked electroni- 
cally. 

Ascorbic acid. The ascorbic acid retention in 
both fresh and frozen broccoli cooked by micro- 
wave was high (table 3). The range in fresh broc- 
coli was from 97 per cent retention in that cooked 
3 minutes to 80 per cent in broccoli cooked for 12 
minutes. In frozen broccoli, the range was from 
98 per cent retention in the broccoli cooked 6 
minutes to 83 per cent in that cooked for 12 minutes. 


TABLE 3 


Color, ascorbic acid, and carotene content of fresh and frozen broccoli cooked in an electronic range 


for tifson lengths of time 





MEAN PANEL SCORE 
FOR COLOR* 
COOKING TIME 


Heads Stems 
per cent 
Fresh broccoli: 

Raw... 100 
3 minutes 5.0 4.9 OF 
6 minutes 4.0 4.4 74 
9 minutes. 3.2 3.1 56 
12 minutes. . 2.0 2.8 47 
Test difference§..... 0.5 0.5 13 
Regression coefficient || —1.0 ~0.8 © 

Frozen broccoli: 
Raw..... 100 
6 minutes. . 4.8 4.9 92 
9 minutes. . 4.5 4.4 83 
12 minutes... 3.7 3.8 67 
15 minutes. . 2.2 2.0 56 
Test difference§.. . . 0.4 0.5 11 
© © © 


Regression coefficient || 


CHLOROPHYLI 
RETENTIONT 


sscoRBIC actpT 
COLOR DIFFERENCE METER 
art, bt vatcest CAROTENE 
Retention RETENTIONT 
In 
solids 

Heads Stems In sedids In liquid 

I r nt p nf mr cent 
0.61 0.61 106.1 100 100 
0.74 0.74 102.9 7 6 90 
0.66 0.66 93.1 8&8 - 105 
0.55 0.57 88.7 s4 8 90 
0.46 0.50 85.0 80 9 95 
0.07 0.06 14 14 37 

q ¢ 5.8 5.1 
0.82 0.75 50.6 100 100 
0.86 0.76 49.4 98 $ 74 
0.75 0.70 46.8 92 7 80 
0.65 0.59 42.2 83 5 86 
0.58 0.53 43.4 86 3 67 
0.07 0.07 5.3 12 12 
» | 2.3 —3.6 





* Mean of 20 values. A score of 5 denotes bright green; 4, moderately bright green; 3, slightly dull green; 2, dull yellow green; 1, dark 


brownish green. 
+ Mean of 4 values, heads and stems combined. 


t Means for fresh broccoli based on 15 values; for frozen broccoli, 20 values. 
§ The difference between any two means which equals or exceeds its corresponding test difference is significant at the 5 per cent level 


of the Duncan and Bonner test. 
|| Regression coefficient for 3 minutes cooking time. 
Curvilinear regression. 
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The estimated decrease in per cent retention of 
ascorbic acid for 3 minutes of cooking time was 
about 5 per cent for fresh and 3.6 per cent for 
frozen broccoli. For the cooking time required for 
optimum texture of stems, the ascorbic acid re- 
tention in fresh and frozen broccoli cooked elec- 
tronically was higher than in that cooked by boiling 
(table 1). 

Carotene. The carotene content of the fresh raw 
broccoli was quite variable. The range was 710 to 
1280 micrograms per 100 g with a mean of 922. 
The amount in fresh broccoli cooked electronically 
was 90 to 105 per cent of that found in the raw 
(table 3). There appeared to be no measurable 
losses with increased cooking time. The carotene 
content of the frozen broccoli ranged from 640 to 
1180 zg per 100 g with a mean of 914. The re- 
tention in cooked frozen broccoli ranged from 67 
to 86 per cent. Although the carotene retention 
values of frozen broccoli appeared to be somewhat 
lower than those of fresh broccoli, the difference 
cannot be considered significant because of the 
wide variation in content of the raw 
samples. 

Electrical energy. Cooking broccoli in the elec- 
tronic range took approximately 0.06 kilowatt-hour 
per minute. The data do not include the 90 seconds 
warm-up period required before cooking begins. 
Fresh and frozen broccoli took approximately 0.024 
kilowatt-hour per minute when cooked by boiling. 


carotene 


Summary 


Quality evaluations were made of fresh and frozen 
broccoli cooked for different periods of time in an 
electronic range. Comparison was also made between 
electronic and conventional cooking of broccoli using 
data based on times estimated to be required for cook- 
ing the stems to optimum texture. The conventional 
method used was boiling in a small amount of water. 

The estimated times for cooking broccoli stems to 
optimum tenderness electronically were about 6 minutes 
for 1 pound of fresh broccoli compared with 13 min- 
utes by boiling and 13 minutes for 20 ounces of frozen 
broccoli compared to 11 minutes conventionally. These 
periods of time appeared to be reasonably satisfactory 
also from the standpoint of color, flavor, and ascorbic 
acid retention. There were no measurable losses in 
carotene content of fresh and frozen broccoli cooked 
by microwave. 

Flavor of broccoli cooked to optimum texture of 
stems electronically and by boiling was estimated to be 
about the same. The color retention in fresh broccoli 
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cooked electronically was slightly better than in that 
cooked by boiling; the differences in color of frozen 
broccoli cooked by the two methods were inconclusive. 
The ascorbic acid retentions in fresh and frozen broc- 
coli cooked to optimum texture were estimated as higher 
in that cooked electronically than in that cooked by 
boiling. 

Cooking broccoli in the electronic range took about 
0.06 kilowatt-hour per minute; boiling, about 0.024 
kilowatt-hour per minute. 
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Care of fabrics to achieve the most effective soil removal with the 
least damage to the fiber used in the fabric is of constant interest 
to commercial establishments and to homemakers alike. This is 
particularly true as new procedures and new cleansing agents 
come into use. This study compares the effect of two cleaning 
methods on a wool knit fabric. 


Effect of Two Cleaning Methods on 


a Wool Knit Fabric’ 


OTH laundering and dry cleaning are used 

for removing soil from wool knit garments. 
In one survey, 56 per cent of 1,365 women inter- 
viewed laundered all or most of their wool sweaters, 
while 43 per cent had such sweaters dry-cleaned 
(1). The latter did so because they believed dry 
cleaning reduced shrinkage or stretching and kept 
their sweaters looking new. On the other hand, 
the study found that most women would prefer 
to wash their sweaters if they could be sure of 
satisfactory results. 

The degree of satisfaction produced by a clean- 
ing method depends on many factors. Two such 
factors are the efficiency of soil removal and the 
amount of fiber modification caused by the clean- 
ing procedure. 

Wool fiber damage occurring during laundering 
has been investigated. Legg (2) did not find any 
significant chemical damage in wool fabrics which 
had been laundered 50 times in various synthetic 
detergents. In another study, alkaline detergents 
produced greater wool fiber modification than 
did non-alkaline products (3). Dry cleaning was 
not found to produce marked changes in physical 
properties of wool serge fabrics (4), although 
evidence of chemical changes in wool resulting 
from dry cleaning has been reported (5). While 
a few studies have been made comparing the effects 
of dry cleaning and laundering on fabrics (6, 7, 8) 
none has included wool fabrics. 

This study evaluated the efficiency of a launder- 
ing and a dry-cleaning method by measuring their 
effectiveness in removing soil from a wool knit 


fabric. The degree of fiber modification was also 


' This study was made possible through the co-operation 
of the University of California and the California State 
Board of Drycleaners. 
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fornia Agricultural Experiment Station at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Mrs. Hoban, a 
former graduate student at the University, is now 
a homemaker. Part of the data included in this 
report is from her master’s thesis. 


assessed by a staining reaction and two solubility 
tests. 

The complex chemical and physical structure 
of the wool fiber makes it difficult to determine the 
changes that result from fabric manufacture, wear, 
and maintenance. Several methods of analysis 
should therefore be employed for an adequate ap- 
praisal of fiber modification. 

In the measurement of physical changes, staining 
reactions are commonly used. In such staining 
tests, numerous dyestuffs have been employed to 
detect wool damage, since the cortex of the wool 
fiber has a greater affinity for the dyestuff than has 
the cuticle. If the cuticle has been removed or 
modified by mechanical or chemical means, the 
cortex of the fiber will absorb more dye and pet 
more deeply stained. The dye, Kiton Red G, has 
been used as a quantitative measure of fiber modifi- 
cation (9); an increasing depth of dying indicates 
increasing damage. This test is very sensitive, and 
the changes which it detects may be so small that 
they will not affect fabric serv iceability. However, 
it clearly reveals the presence of serious damage 
which ~— reduce the wearing qualities of the 
material ( 

oe Al of the chemical structure of the wool 
fiber by various treatments may result in changes 
in fiber solubility in specific reagents. The solubil- 
ity of wool in dilute alkali is used to indicate fiber 
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modification (10); however, this test is relatively 
insensitive to the effects of alkaline treatments (11) 
Recently the solubility of wool in urea-bisulfite solu- 
tion has been shown to be a sensitive measure of the 
chemical changes due to alkaline treatment (11) 
There is evidence that changes in wool fiber solu- 
bility in these two reagents are related to changes 
in the physical properties of the fabrics. 


Procedure 


An all-wool white knit fabric, described in table 
1, was used in this study. Standard ASTM pro- 
cedures (12) were used for analyses of the physi- 
cal characteristics of the fabric. No special finishes, 
such as a mothproofing or shrink-resistant finish, 
had been applied to the fabric. Swatches were 
taken from 12 sweaters; all were size 40 and re- 
portedly were from the same manufacturing lot. 
A total of 10 samples, 5 inches square, were taken 
from the body and sleeves of each sweater. The 
samples were randomly sorted into sets of 10 
swatches each. Six sets were used in this study. 

Artificial soiling. Vacuum cleaner sweepings 


TABLE | 
Physical characteristics of the wool fabric 





Fabric structure Filling knit 


Fabric count (loops/inch 


Wales 16 

Courses 20 
Yarn number Grex (gm/10,000m 297 .9 
Ply of yarn—Direction of twist Ss 
Twist/inch of yarn 

Ply 6.9 

Single 15.7 
Fabric weight (oz/sq yd) 8.33 
Fabrice thickness (inches) 0.0036 
Reflectance (per cent) 79.55 





which had been sifted twice through a No. 40 
wire mesh screen were used for soiling the swatches. 
The percentage composition is shown in table 2. 
Analysis of this soil indicated that it was similar 
in chemical composition to other analyses of vacu- 
um cleaner sweepings reported in the literature 
(13). 


TABLE 2 


Chemical analysis of vacuum cleaner soil 





CONSTITU ENT PER CENT PRESENT 


Water soluble 6.0 
Moist ure 7.0 
pale matter... . 14.5 
Inorganic matter ; 55.5 
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The fabrics, conditioned at standard atmospheric 
conditions, were soiled in a glass jar containing 
0.5 gram soil and twenty 14-inch steel balls. The 
jars containing the soil and swatches were rotated 
in a Launder-Ometer for 45 minutes. Excess soil 
was removed from the fabric by brushing it lightly 
on both sides. This treatment resulted in noticeable, 
but not excessive, soiling of the test swatches. 

Cleaning procedures. Half of the swatches were 
laundered in aqueous soap solution, and the re- 
mainder were dry-cleaned in organic solvent and 
detergent. 

The aqueous soap solution consisted of five grams 
of neutral chip soap (Federal Specifications P-S- 
566b ) dissolved in one liter of distilled water. Each 
sample was placed in a glass jar containing 100 ml 
of soap solution and rotated in a Launder-Ometer 
for 30 minutes at 100°F. The fabrics were rinsed 
three times in distilled water for one minute and 
placed flat on a mesh rack to air-day. 

The organic solvent used in this study was re- 
moved directly from a commercial dry- -cleaning 
system using perchlorethylene. The solvent con- 
tained 4 per cent detergent, and moisture to main- 
tain a 70 per cent relative humidity. A fabric 
swatch was placed in a glass jar containing 150 ml 
of this cleaning agent and rotated in a Launder- 
Ometer for 30 minutes at 78°F. The specimens 
were given 2 one-minute rinses in pure solvent and 
placed flat on a mesh rack to air-dry. 

For each cleaning method, two sets of swatches, 
each containing 10 specimens, were alternately 
soiled and cleaned a total of 10 times. In addition, 
one set of control swatches was cleaned in the 
aqueous solution without soiling, and another con- 
trol set cleaned in organic solvent without soiling. 

Reflectance measurements. A Gardner Automatic 
Color Difference Meter was used to measure reflect- 
ance. Values were obtained for each of the ten 
swatches within the sets before they were sub- 
jected to any treatment. This is referred to as the 
original reflectance. Readings were also taken on 
each swatch within the sets after each soiling and 
or cleaning. Readings were made in three separate 
places on the right side of the fabric parallel to the 
wales. Each specimen was backed by four swatches 
from the same set during the measurements. 

Readings are reported as per cent reflectance and 
whiteness retention. Per cent reflectance is the R, 
value as read directly from the instrument. White- 
ness retention was calculated from the R, values by 
the following formula: 

Ra cleaned — Ra soiled 


a - 100 yer cent whiteness retention 
Ra original — Ra soiled i 
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This value shows the degree to which a fabric _ tion and distilled water. The weight loss or gain 
returns to its original whiteness after being soiled of the sample, divided by the calculated original 


and then cleaned (14). oven-dry-weight, is reported as per cent solubility, 
Subjective visual rating. Visual examination of Kiton Red G staining test. A 1.0 gram sample 


all swatches after 1, 5, and 10 cleanings were made __ of yarn was taken from the control fabrics that had 
by comparison with a standard set of the knit been cleaned 10 times and from original swatches. 
fabrics varying in degree of soiling. The swatches Equal weights of yarn were taken from the speci- 


were soiled in a Launder-Ometer in jars contain- mens within each set. A procedure described by 
ing from zero (rate 1) to 0.25 gram (rate 6) of the Moncrieff (9) was followed for staining and ex- 
vacuum cleaner sweepings. During the rating pro- amination of the fibers. The samples were soaked 
cedure the test swatch was placed next to a stand- in 25 ml of 2 per cent borax for 15 minutes before 


ard swatch on a neutral gray chipboard, held at a _—immersion in the Kiton Red G solution. The dye 
45° angle, and compared visually in light from the _ solution had aged for one week before use. 
northern sky. All visual ratings were made by the The fibers were mounted in mineral oil for micro- 
same observer throughout the study. scopic examination. Five hundred pieces of fibers 
Alkali solubility. The procedure described by were examined and assigned to one of the groups; 
Lees and Elsworth (15) was followed for the alkali white, light pink, pink, pink-red, and deep-red. 
solubility test. One-gram yarn samples from the _ Increasing color depth is associated with increasing 
control fabric sets and from the original fabric were damage, and the results are expressed as percent- 
cut into 14-inch lengths. Three replicates were ages of the total fibers examined which fell into 
taken from each set of swatches. The yarn samples __ each of the color groups. 
were introduced into flasks containing 100 ml of 0.1 


N sodium hydroxide at 65°C. After remaining at Results and Discussion 


this temperature for one hour, the contents of the Soil removal. The efficiency of the two cleaning 
flask were filtered and thoroughly washed. Alkali methods in removing soil from the wool knit fabrics 
solubility is the loss in weight expressed as a per- | was compared by reflectance readings. The greater 
centage of the original dry weight of the sample. the decrease in reflectance values, the greater the 


Urea-bisulfite solubility. Four 0.5 gram samples _ degree of fabric soiling. Reflectance measurements 
from the original fabric and from the control fabrics = were made on the original fabrics, on the fabrics 
were used in the urea-bisulfite solubility test (15). after each soiling, on the soiled fabrics after each 
The oven-dry-weight was determined on one of the 10 cleanings, and on the control fabrics after 
sample, and the other three samples were used to __ each of the 10 cleanings. 
determine urea-bisulfite solubility. The samples The per cent reflectance of the cleaned wool 
were introduced into flasks containing 50 ml of fabric was found to decrease with increasing num- 
urea-bisulfite solution at 65°C, and maintained at __ ber of soilings and cleanings in both cleaning agents 
this temperature for one hour. The contents were (table 3). The aqueous soap solution tended to 
then filtered and rinsed with 25 per cent urea solu- _be more efficient in removing soil during the first 


TABLE 3 


Per cent reflectance values of the wool knit fabric 








CLEANED IN AQUEOUS 80AP SOLUTION CLEANED IN ORGANIC SOLVENT 
NUMBER OF en oe ‘ 
TREATMENTS Alternately Soiled and Cleaned Control Fabrice Alternately Soiled and Cleaned Control Fabric 
After soiling After cleaning (Cleaned only) After soiling After cleaning Cleaned only) 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
& 43.81 63 . 60 77.10 41.85 66.77 74.28 
ad 39.54 70.15 78.56 37.76 65 . 66 75.97 
3. 40 . 26 69.04 78.72 37.88 65.21 76.72 
4. 41.76 67.59 77.79 38.46 63.91 73.23 
5. 40.72 64.53 77.48 37.85 61.63 74.72 
6 39.82 63 .36 77.31 36.49 61.70 74.66 
+. 39.54 61.83 77.28 37.22 60.84 74.08 
8 42.05 61.27 75.74 38.07 60.45 74.14 
9. 40.50 61.44 75.44 37.96 60.19 73.50 
10. 38.69 58.72 75.34 38.08 60.13 74.17 
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five cleanings than was the organic solvent. How- 
ever, this slight edge in efficiency was not main- 
tained during the last five cleanings. The differ- 
ences in per cent reflectance between the two 
cleaning methods were small; after the tenth clean- 
ing only a 1.4 per cent difference in reflectance was 
found between the methods. 

The unsoiled control fabrics had considerably 
higher per cent reflectance values after each clean- 
ing than did the samples which had been both 
soiled The greatest decrease in re- 
flectance occurred as a result of the first cleaning, 

and further cleanings resulted in only slight de- 
creases. After repeated cleanings, the two clean- 
ing agents, per se, caused approximately the same 
changes in per cent reflectance of the control 
fabrics. 

Whiteness retention 
were slightly higher for the 
organic solvent than for the 
aqueous soap solution (table 4). 
between the two 
was only 5 per cent. 

The values for whiteness retention illustrate the 
extent to which soil was retained by the fabrics 
after repeated soilings and cleanings. After 10 
soilings and cleanings whiteness retention was ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, regardless of the cleaning 
agent used. The control fabrics, which had been 
cleaned but not soiled, lost only approximately 6 
per cent of the original re flectance after 10 
cleanings. 

Subjective visual ratings are in agreement with 
the reflectance measurements (table 5). After one 
and five cleanings in the aqueous solution and the 
organic solvent, there was little difference in the 
ratings given the soiled and cleaned fabrics by 
visual examination, 


and cleaned. 


values after 10 cleanings 
fabrics cleaned in 
fabrics cleaned in 
The difference 
however, 


values for the wool, 


and there was no difference in 
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the ratings given fabrics cleaned 10 times. Higher 
numerical ratings were assigned both groups of 
soiled and cleaned fabrics as the number of treat- 
ments increased. The visual ratings given the con- 
trol fabrics, in contrast, did not increase noticeably 
as the number of treatments increased. No appre- 
ciable difference between the two cleaning methods 
was observed on the controls. 

To determine the effect of the cleaning methods 
on the rate of soiling, reflectance readings were 
made on the fabrics after each soiling and before 
each cleaning. Only small differences in per cent 
reflectance readings were found between the two 
groups of soiled fabrics (table 3), indicating that 
the cleaning solutions had little effect on soil build- 


up. 


TABLE 5 
Subjective visual rating of the wool knit fabric 





CLEANED IN 


FABRIC NUMBER OF AQUEOUS SOAP CLEANED IN 
TREATMENTS SOLUTION ORGANIC SOLVENT 

Control l 1.1 1.1 
5 1.3 1.1 

10 1.5 ion 

Soiled and l l co 
cleaned 5 2.0 2.3 
10 2.4 2.4 





Per cent reflectance values, whiteness retention 
values, and visual ratings all indicate that there was 
very little difference in the efficiency of the two 
cleaning methods in removing soil from the wool 
knit fabric. In addition, soil build-up on the fabric 
was not affected by the type of cleaning agent used. 

Fabric shrinkage was not measured during this 
study. However, it was observed that wool felting 
occurred with increasing cleanings in the aqueous 


TABLE 4 


Per cent whiteness retention values of the wool knit fabric 





CLEANED IN AQUBOUS SOAP SOLUTION 


NUMBER OF TREATMENTS 


CLEANED IN ORGANIC SOLVENT 


Alternately Soiled and Control Alternately Soiled and Control 

~aned Cleaned Only) Cleaned (Cleaned Only) 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
1 54.79 96.68 66.68 93.76 
2 75.81 98 . 52 67.28 95.90 
3 72.56 98.71 66.12 06.84 
4 67.70 97.54 62.45 92.44 
5 64.93 97.16 56.52 94.32 
6 58.65 96.95 38.98 94.24 
7 58.27 96.91 56.19 93.51 
8 50.75 94.97 54.39 93.59 
9 53.11 94.60 53.86 92.78 
10 48.56 94.48 53.56 93 . 62 
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soap solution. This felting may have caused in- 
creased soil build-up, since microscopic examination 
of the felted fabrics revealed a large number of 
soil particles retained among the tangled and 
matted fibers. 

Fiber modification. The methods used to estimate 
wool fiber modification were: (1) a staining re- 
action using Kiton Red G, (2) degree of alkali 
solubility, and (3) degree of urea-bisulfite solu- 
bility. 

The Kiton Red G staining reaction indicated that 
greater fiber modification occurred during cleaning 
with aqueous soap solution than during cleaning 
with the organic solvent (table 6). The wool fabric 


TABLE 6 
Per cent distribution of wool “bers stained by Kiton Red G 





| DEPTH OF STAINING 
| CLEAN- - = 


SOURCE OF FIBER | INGs 
| Light Pink | Deep 
White | Pink Pink Red Red 
per per per per per 
cent cent cent cent cent 
Original fabric. . | © | 27.2 | 47.8 | 20.2 | $.2/| 1.6 
Organic solvent. . 10 | 23.8 | 43.8 | 26.6 3.4 2.4 
Control fabric 
Aqueous soap solution. .| 10 | 13.0 | 43.6 | 40.2 2.8 0.4 


Control fabric 





cleaned in aqueous soap solution contained con- 
siderably more heavily dyed fibers than did the 
original and organic solvent-cleaned fabrics. The 
differences between the results obtained on the 
fabric cleaned with aqueous soap solution and the 
other two fabrics were found to be statistically 
significant when tested by means of chi-square 
analyses. No significant difference was found be- 
tween the results of the staining test on the original 
wool and the wool cleaned in organic solvent. 

The alkali solubility of the fabrics cleaned 10 
times in the aqueous soap solution was 23 per cent; 
while the solubility values of the organic-solvent- 
cleaned wool and the original fabric were 25 per 
cent (table 7). Decreases in alkali solubility values 
indicate that new stable cross-linkages have been 
formed, or that some part of the alkali-soluble pro- 
tein has been removed (11). Such modifications 
generally occur as the result of alkaline treatment. 
The decrease in solubility of the fabrics cleaned in 
aqueous soap solution is quite small, but since the 
pH of this solution was 10.4, a decrease would be 
expected. 

The results of the urea-bisulfite solubility meas- 
urements also indicated fiber modification due to 
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alkaline treatment for the wool cleaned in aqueous 
soap solution (table 7). After 10 cleanings, the 
percentage solubility was 31.8 per cent for the 
fabrics cleaned in aqueous soap solution, com- 
pared to 37.7 per cent solubility for those cleaned 
in organic solvent. Essentially no difference in solu- 
bilities was found between the original fabric and 
the wool cleaned in organic solvent. 


TABLE 7 
Per cent solubility of wool fibers 





ALKALI UREA-~-BISU LPITE 
SOURCE OF FIBER CLEANINGS SOLUBILITY SOLU BILITY 
per cent per cent 
Original fabric 0 25.0 37.3 
Organic solvent 10 25.1 37.7 
Control fabric 
Aqueous soap solution 10 23.0 31.8 


Control fabric 





All three measurements used in this study to 
assess fiber modification indicated that cleaning in 
aqueous soap solution caused some chemical 
changes in the wool fiber. In contrast, cleaning in 
organic solvent did not cause any chemical changes. 
However, the degree of fiber modification caused by 
the aqueous soap solution was small and should 
not be interpreted as indicating significant decreases 
in fabric serviceability. 


Summary 


The effect of two cleaning methods, using an aqueous 
soap solution and an organic solvent, on a wool knit 
fabric was investigated. The efficiency of each method 
in removing soil from the wool fabric was measured by 
reflectance readings and visual ratings. Two solubility 
tests and a staining reaction were used to estimate fiber 
modification resulting from the cleaning procedures. 

The two cleaning solutions differed little in their 
ability to remove soil from this wool fabric and in their 
effect on soil build-up. Evidence of slight fiber modifi- 
cation was found after cleaning in aqueous soap solu- 
tion. A corresponding modification did not occur after 
cleaning in organic solvent. 

Considering only efficiency of soil removal and degree 
of fiber modification, it appears that equally satisfactory 
results could be obtained from either laundering or dry- 
cleaning wool knit fabrics, using the conditions de- 
scribed in this study. 
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‘a HEIB Finished Foods Committee 
ical The finished foods committee was organized during 1958-59 as a new com- 
z in mittee of the home economists in business section of AHEA. Its purpose is to 
ges. attempt to establish a more uniform understanding among home economists 
| by of the optimum results to expect for finished foods. 
as The need for such information was recognized by representatives of food, 
1ses equipment, and utility companies, who had experienced similar problems in 
interpreting results to their customers. Enthusiastic discussions resulted in a 
decision to “pioneer” a project to produce information—educational for home 
economists, and through them, helpful to the homemaker. 
—_ In spite of recognized uniformity of home economics training, differences 
knit exist in experience, regional backgrounds, and habits developed. Also, many 
hod food products—staples today—did not exist prior to 1948. It is difficult for 
A. home economists to keep abreast of all the developments in their professional 
‘her areas. Only subjects of broad interest will be covered. 
The organization of the committee was governed by the magnitude of the 
heir job which requires that its accomplishment be a long-term project. The com- 
heir mittee will be made up of equal representation from the foods and equip- 
8 ment industries. 
fter At the annual meeting in Milwaukee (June 1959) approval was given for 
continuing the project initiated by the committee. The goals established are: 
sree 1. To review with the home economics profession the optimum results to expect 
ory for finished foods 
re 2. To aid the profession in interpreting these results to consumers 
3. To make this information available through a professional publication 
4. To keep this information current as changes in food and equipment occur 
The material to be covered includes: Oven Cooking—baking, roasting, broil- 
= ing, other; Surface Cooking; Other Appliances. 
 to- To accomplish its goals, the committee will write definitions based on in- 
ept. formation collected from representative sources; gain approval of the definitions 
al from industry; publish and distribute the information through the JouRNAL oF 
a Home Economics from time to time, and, eventually as a publication. 














This survey provides some facts about how older households are 
carrying out their food marketing tasks; how appropriate they are 
finding present-day food marketing distribution facilities; and how 
their marketing practices related to the nutritive content of food 
they used and to various levels of expenditures for food. In view of 
the increasing number of older persons in our population, surveys 
such as this one are especially useful. 


Food Marketing Practices of Older Households 


GROWING segment of the consuming public 
is found among the older age groups, to- 
gether with an increasing spending power because 
of increased participation in public and private 
retirement programs. Very little information exists 
concerning the marketing practices of older people. 
As part of a food consumption survey among 
selected Old Age and Survivors Insurance bene- 
ficiaries in Rochester, New York, in the spring of 
1957, carried out by the household economics re- 
search division of the Agricultural Research Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
data on marketing practices were collected. These 
were analyzed in the department of economics of 
the household and household management of the 
New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. The major findings of the analy- 
sis of marketing practices are summarized here.’ 

On the basis of the information gathered in this 
survey, obtaining food supplies does not seem to be 
a special problem for OASI beneficiaries in 
Rochester, New York. 

Two hundred eighty-three households—109 one- 
person and 174 two-person—were included in the 
food survey; however, one of the two-person 
households did not provide information on mar- 
keting practices. In order to be included, one 
person in the household had to be an OASI bene- 
ficiary, that is 65 years of age, and the other house- 
hold member had to be at least 55 years of age.’ 
More than 60 per cent of the homemakers were 


‘A more detailed report for those interested in the 
subject will be available in mimeograph form from the 
department of economics of the household and household 
management, New York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

* The sample was drawn prior to the reduction in age 
requirements of women recipients. 


Gwen J. Bymers and Janet Murray 


Miss Bymers is an associate professor in the de- 
partment of economics of the household and 
household management of the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University. 
Miss Murray is chief of the survey statistics staff 
of the household economics research division of 
the Agricultural Research Service of the U.S, 
Department of Agriculture. The authors co-oper- 
ated on this project under the provisions of an 
agreement between Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service. 


between 65 and 75 years; almost 25 per cent were 
over 75; and 14 per cent were between 56 and 65. 

Other demographic data and information on the 
income class, home ownership status, and educa- 
tional level of the respondents were obtained. 
These data are being analyzed, and the findings will 
appear in the final report of the survey to be made 
by the Institute of Home Economics, USDA.’ 

In this article, we are concerned only with the 
marketing practices of these households, which we 
have examined in reference to size of household, 
food expenditures, and calculated nutritive content 
of food used. In order to make the maximum use 
of the marketing information at hand, it was neces- 
sary to draw on some of the preliminary findings 
from the larger study. Wherever this occurs, a foot- 
note carries the necessary identification. 


Marketing Practices 


In general, household members managed to do 
their own marketing for food items. However, this 
did not occur quite as often in the one-person as 


* A preliminary report was made in “Older People Par- 
ticipate in Food Survey,” Family Economics Review, Insti- 
tute of Home Economics, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, March 1959. 
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in the two-person households. In the former case, 
9 per cent of the respondents relied on someone 
else to market for them; in the two-person situations 
only about 3 per cent had to rely on someone from 
the outside. In 14 of the 16 households that had 
someone from the outside doing the marketing, it 
was the physical condition of either the respondent 
or the other household member that prevented them 
fram doing their own marketing. 

Marketing methods differed very little between 
one- and two-person households. Approximately 
two-thirds of the respondents went to a store or 
stores for food items; another 16 per cent reported, 
in their own words, “considerable shopping around.” 
Very few relied on the telephone, although about 
10 per cent reported that part of their supplies were 
ordered by telephone and delivered. One-fifth of 
the households surve eyed indicated that they patron- 
ized a particular store because delivery service was 
available. Inasmuch as this figure includes almost 
twice as many households as reported having 
groceries delivered, this apparently means that some 
households occasionally patronized a store because 
of delivery. 

In table 1, some additional marketing practices 
are summarized for all households in the survey. 
About 50 per cent of the households obtained 
some items, principally milk and eggs, from route 
salesmen. Bread, green vegetables, and fruit were 
also occasionally purchased in this manner. 


TABLE | 


Summary of food marketing ten of 282 OASI 
beneficiaries’ households in Rochester, New York, 
in a week during the spring of 1957 





NUMBER OF PER CENT OF 


MARKETING PRACTICES 
HOUSEHOLDS HOUSEHOLDS 


Households re porting* 282 100 
Marketing performed by 

household member(s 266 oF 

persons outside the household 16 6 
Households buying some items from route 

salesmen 152 54 
Stores patronized 

1 store 142 5l 

2 or more stores 140 49 
Frequency of marketing 

2 times a week or less Ist 65 

3 times a week or more 93 3 
Distance from store 

2 blocks or less 90 32 

over 2 blocks to 1 mile 69 24 

over 1 mile 28 10 

nearby store and other store up to 

1 mile $1 15 
nearby store and other store over 
1 mile 39 l4 





*“No response” accounts for the fact that the number of house- 
holds under each subheading does not equal the total number 


reporting. 
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Over 30 per cent of the respondents said they 
were within 2 blocks of a grocery store; another 29 
per cent said they patronized a nearby store and 
also one farther away. Ten per cent of the house- 
holds said they were more than one mile from a 
grocery store. 

Households included in this survey tended to 
patronize large chain grocery stores and/or super 
markets in preference to other retail grocery estab- 
lishments (table 2). One of the purposes of this 


TABLE 2 
Type of store(s) patronized 





NUMBER OF PER CENT OF 


TYPE OF STORE(S 
HOUSEHOLDS HOUSEHOLDS 


Large chain and/or supermarket 119 42 
Neighborhood grocery 31 ll 
Neighborhood grocery and large chain or 


supermarket 65 23 
Delicatessen 2 l 
Delicatessen and las hain or super- 

market 2 I 
Public market and other store(s) 9 3 
Large department store 3 l 
Large department store and other stores 32 11 
No answer or unable to classify store 

named 19 7 

Total 282 100 





investigation was to find out whether the present 
trend toward fewer and larger food stores was 
creating special problem for this older group. 
This does not seem to be the case. About one-third 
of the households patronized a neighborhood store; 
however, only about one out of 10 seemed to rely 
on this source of supply. A large department store 
was mentioned in about 12 per cent of the answers. 
This source was used more by the one-person than 
by the two-person households. The tradition and 
prestige of this particular store as well as the serv- 
ices it provides probably explains its seeming im- 
portance as a source of food supplies in the 
Rochester area. 

Some differences were apparent between one- and 
two-person households regarding their reasons for 
shopping where they did. One-person households 
were more apt to patronize only one store and 
mentioned services available and location of the 
store more frequently than did the two-person 
households. Economy and premium plans seemed 
to be relatively unimportant. The fact that the store 
was nearby was mentioned most frequently by the 
households who shopped in only one store. The 
nearby store was a large chain or supermarket in 
25 instances, a neighborhood store or delicatessen 
in 14. In three instances, the type could not be 
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identified. Economy was mentioned most fre- 
quently by those households shopping in two or 
more stores, but generally in combination with 
other reasons, such as convenience, quality, and 
services available. 

Only 3 per cent of the households reported 
charging groceries regularly. A few charged occa- 
sionally, particularly those groceries they had de- 
livered. Ninety per cent reported paying cash for 
all food items. 

The households included in this survey tended 
to shop infrequently. Actually, more than 60 per 
cent were in the group that shopped only once or 
twice a week for food items. One-third of the 
households marketed three or more times a week. 
Frequency of marketing was not affected by size 
of household. Those who marketed frequently said 
they did so because they liked the exercise, were 
near to the store, or preferred to shop as needed. 
Only four households mentioned that they liked 
to shop frequently because it was a chance to get 
out and to visit. Those who shopped less frequently 
said they preferred to save time and energy by 
shopping for large orders once a week and occasion- 
ally purchasing small items in-between. 

Among those who shopped frequently, there were 
only four households that mentioned inadequate 
facilities for storage as the reason for shopping as 
they did. Seven households had neither a mechani- 
cal refrigerator nor an ice box (four reported hav- 
ing ice boxes). Of the 275 who reported having 
refrigerated space, only 14 remarked that the space 
was too small. 

The majority of the households relied upon the 
space in the ice cube compartment of their re- 
frigerators for frozen food storage. Fifteen of the 
184 households who reported using this space in- 
dicated that they did not consider it adequate; 63 
said they considered the space they had adequate; 
and 106 did not comment. Eighty households re- 
ported having storage space for frozen food in their 
refrigerators other than the ice cube compartment, 
and two had freezers. Ten had no frozen food 
storage space at all, and six did not answer the 
question. 

Direct questions were asked and comments were 
recorded concerning storage space for perishables 
and general shelf or cabinet space. The large ma- 
jority made no comments as to adequacy of facili- 
ties. In most instances, the 25 per cent who chose 
to comment indicated satisfaction. 

Food storage facilities did not appear to be a 
problem for the households covered in this survey, 
at least not a recognized one. With a few excep- 
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tions, refrigeration facilities were available. Few 
had frozen food storage space other than the ice 
cube compartment. In all likelihood, this was not 
regarded as a problem because these homemakers 
had formed their food preparation habits prior to 
the advent of frozen foods. 


Food Expenditures 


Marketing practices in relation to high and low 
food expenditures.‘ Per person expense for pur- 
chased food used at home for one week ranged 
from a low of $2.47 to a high of $21.30.° The lowest 
10 per cent of the households reported expenditures 
from $2.47 to $4.31 per person. The highest 10 per 
cent ranged from $12.41 to $21.30. 

Marketing practices differed very little between 
the high and low expenditure groups (table 3). In 
general, household members in both groups did 
their own marketing, went to the stores which were 
less than one-half mile away, patronized units of a 


TABLE 3 


Summary of food marketing practices of households with food 
expenses falling within the upper and lower 10 per cent 





HOUSEHOLDS HAVING 


MARKETING PRACTICES 
Low Food High Food 
Expenses Expenses 

Lowest decile Highest decile) 


number number 


Households reporting* 28 28 
Marketing performed by 


household member(s) 25 28 
persons outside the household 2 
Households buying some items from 
route salesmen 13 18 
Stores patronized 
1 store 18 10 
2 or more stores 4 15 
Frequency of marketing 
2 times a week or less 20 13 
3 times a week or more 6 15 
Distance from store 
2 blocks or less 13 9 
over 2 blocks to 1 mile 9 6 
over 1 mile 2 3 
nearby store and other store up 
to 1 mile l 3 
nearby store and other store over 
1 mile , ) 





* “No response” accounts for the fact that the number of house- 
holds under each subheading does not equal the total number 
reporting. 


* Food expenditures are preliminary findings supplied by 
household economics research division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA. 

* The money value of all food used at home was also 
calculated. This differed very little from the expense for 
purchased food. For this reason, marketing practices are 
presented in relation to purchased food only. 
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large chain or a supermarket, relied on neighbor- 
hood stores for in-between shopping, paid cash 
and carried their own groceries. 

Households having highest food outlays reported 
a little more shopping around, tended to patronize 
two or more stores, were more likely to use de- 
livery services, traveled a little farther to stores, and 
marketed more frequently. Those with lowest food 
expenses tended to shop at a specific store, usually 
because it was near to them. These tended to be 
units of a large chain or a supermarket. Neither 
group relied wholly on neighborhood stores, but 
the high-expense group patronized these more 
frequently. 

As has been indicated for the survey as a whole, 
most households in both the upper and lower food 
expense groups seemed to feel that facilities for 
storage and refrigeration were adequate. The 
equipment seemed to be somewhat better in the 
high-expense group. In this group, 12 households 
out of the 28 had freezer space in addition to the 
ice cube compartment of their refrigerators; in the 
low-expense group, only three reported freezer 
space. 

Households having low expenditures for food 
eaten at home purchased fewer meals away from 
home than did households having the highest food 
purchases. Only two households in the low decile 
purchased meals away from home during the sur- 
vey week, while seven households in the group with 
highest food expenditures purchased meals away 
from home. Differences between the two groups 
in total expense for food at home and for meals pur- 
chased away from home were therefore greater than 
were differences in expense for food at home 
only. 

The nutritive content of the week's food used by 
the households in the low food expense group did 
not meet the recommended daily allowances of the 
National Research Council. In all but three cases, 
the households were below two-thirds of the NRC 
recommendations in one or more of eight nutrients. 
Inasmuch as the maximum per person expenditure 
in this group was $4.31, this is not a surprising 
finding. 

Food expenditures for the high group ranged 
from $12.41 to $21.30 per person per week. The 
nutritive content of the week’s food used met the 
NRC recommendations in 27 of the 28 households 
in this group. 


Nutritive Content 


Marketing practices in relation to nutritive con- 
tent of food used. Households were classified ac- 
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cording to the calculated nutritive content of the 
previous week's food used in the household. The 
1953 NRC allowances were used, except for iron 
(1958), as adjusted for activity, age, and sex of 
individuals.“ On this basis, the nutritive content 
of the food used by 80 of the 282 households was 
below two-thirds of the NRC recommended daily 
allowances in one or more of eight nutrients. 

One hundred twenty-three of the households met 
the NRC recommended allowances, and 79, al- 
though above the two-thirds level, did not meet 
NRC recommendations in at least one of eight 
nutrients or lacked calories of food energy. 

Average food expenditures varied with the level 
of nutritive content of food used (table 4). Al- 


TABLE 4 


Average expenditures for purchased food and calculated 
nutritive content of food used 





AVERAGE FOOD EXPENDITURES PER PERSON 
IN HOUSEHOLDS WITH WEEK § FooD 


Above Two 

thirds NRC Meeting NR& 
NRC Allow- Level but not Allowances 
ances in 1 or 100 Per Cent in 8 Nutrients 

More Nutrients | in All Nutrients 


Not Meeting 
Two-thirds 


AVERAGE AND RANGE 


dollars dollars dollars 


Average expenditure 

per person per week 

for purchased food 

used at home 5.28 7.03 10.25 
Range of expenditures. 2.47 to 14.32 | 3.79 to 12.27 | 5.14 to 21.30 





though the ranges showed considerable overlap, the 
average for each group differed considerably. 
Households where the food used did not meet 
the two-thirds level reported an average expendi- 
ture of $5.28 per person per week; those who met 
NRC recommended allowances averaged almost 
twice this amount, or $10.25 per person. Those who 
were above the two-thirds level but did not meet 
the NRC recommendations spent an average of 
$7.03. 

Marketing practices were examined for the house- 
holds classified according to nutritive content of 
food used (table 5). Here, too, similarities were 
more marked than differences. However, house- 
holds having better diets seemed to do more shop- 
ping around, were apt to patronize two or more 


* Preliminary findings based on food list data which re- 
port food quantities used in the household; amounts of 
nutrients in foods actually eaten may be smaller than those 
calculated from such quantities. Calculations were per- 
formed by the household economics research division, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA. 
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TABLE 5 
Summary of marketing practices for households classified according to calculated nutritive content of food used 





HOUSEHOLDS WITH WEEK'S FooD 


HOUSEHOLDS WITH WEEK'S FooD 


MARKETING PRACTICES Not Meeting Two- Above Two-thirds Meeting Not Meeting Two- Above Two-thirds Meeting 
thirds NRC Allow- Level but NRC Allow- thirds NRC Allow- NRC Level but | NRC Allow- 
ancesin lor More not 100 Per Cent ances in 8 | ancesin lor More not 100 Per Cent ances in 8 
Nutrients in All Nutrients Nutrients Nutrients in All Nutrients Nutrients 
number number number per cent per cent per cent 
Households reporting* . . . 80 79 123 100 100 100 
Marketing performed by 
household member(s). . . . . 75 73 118 o4 g 96 
persons outside the household. . . 5 6 5 6 . $ 
ouseholds buying some items from route sales- 
Seba Mi> +a Use ods Soda hile « dudi 37 49 66 $6 62 54 
Stores patronized 
eo eee 55 35 52 69 44 42 
2 or more stores... . 25 44 71 31 56 58 
Frequency of marketing 
2 times a week or less 49 59 76 61 15 62 
3 times a week or more 28 18 47 35 23 38 
Distance from store 
2 blocks or less... . . 34 14 $2 $2 18 34 
over 2 blocks to 1 mile. . . 19 24 26 24 31 21 
over I mile............. 3 13 12 4 16 10 
nearby store and other store up to 1 mile 8 12 21 10 15 17 
nearby store and other store over 1 mile... . 10 13 16 12 16 13 





* “No response” accounts for the fact that the number of households under each subheading does not equal the total number reporting. 
po 1 I £ 


stores, and traveled somewhat farther for their 
groceries. Households tended to patronize the same 
types of stores; however, those with better diets 
relied on route salesmen more than did the house- 
holds whose week’s food was below the two-thirds 
level. Perhaps having milk and eggs on hand, the 
items purchased most frequently from route sales- 
men, led to greater use of these items and thus 
raised the dietary level of the household. 

The groups did not differ a great deal on who 
did the marketing, although in households where 
the nutritive content of food used met or was above 
the two-thirds level of the NRC allowances, the 
wives either alone or accompanied by their hus- 
bands did somewhat more of the marketing. In all 
three groups more households marketed infre- 
quently than frequently; their reasons for marketing 


as they did tended to be about the same. 


Summary 


From the data collected in the survey, there is little 
to suggest that the older households find marketing for 
food items a particular problem. Generally these house- 
holds managed to do their own marketing, patronized 
price-competitive stores, preferred those nearby, tended 
to shop more or less infrequently, and had adequate 
food storage facilities. 

Food expenditures varied widely among households 
included in this survey. Although there were slight 
differences in marketing practices, these differences 
did not explain the wide range between the lowest and 
the highest food expenditures. 

Minor differences in marketing practices did exist 
among households classified according to nutritive 
level; however, these differences do not seem to provide 
a causal explanation of the nutritional level achieved by 
the households. It is much more likely that the house- 
holds enjoying better health were more interested in 
food and hence participated more actively in the mar- 
keting process. 


Special Offer to Graduating Seniors 


The American Home Economics Association offers a special membership 
rate for their first year out of college to all graduating seniors eligible for 
membership if they pay their dues before leaving the campus. Each must be 
certified by the head of the home economics department. The necessary forms 
have been sent to the administrators of home economics in the institutions 
granting degrees. Any administrator who did not receive the forms should 
request them from Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, AHEA Headquarters Staff, 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Wash- 


ington 9, D. C. 
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What factors in addition to the logical presentation of pertinent 
subject matter are vital in the explanation of teacher effectiveness? 
This article and the following one study the concept of concern 
as one such factor and attempt to explore both concern itself and 
the possibility of measuring its relation to effective teaching. 


Teacher Concern and Its Measurement 


“ 


ERSONS who have described the “great 

teacher” in their experiences have testified 
that this instructor brought about a change with- 
out which life would have been different and less 
satisfactory. Superior teachers often do more than 
present a body of subject matter—they bring about 
a variety of changes in attitude and behavior. Be- 
cause these modifications are so varied and intangi- 
ble in nature, they are difficult to identify. As a 
result there has been a tendency to ignore their 
importance and to overlook consideration of how 
they came about. 

A teacher’s concern for a student may prove to be 
one of the means by which the teacher is able to 
cultivate positive attitudes which ultimately lead 
to permanent benefits. Home economics teachers, 
because of the personal nature of some of their 
subject matter, appear to be in an excellent position 
to manifest concern. 

Teacher concern for'individual students describes 
a condition in which a teacher has communicated 
to a student a regard for his well-being. In common 
terms, teacher concern refers to “taking an interest 
in a person” to the degree that a teacher selects dis- 
criminatingly those procedures that appear to offer 
each student some personal benefit. As Harper ex- 
pressed it, . to see another man as an in- 
dividual is to treat him as if he personally mattered, 
as if he were irreplaceable, as if he were different 
from all others. . . . to recognize the student is not 
only to know how different he is from others, it is 
also to sympathize with his condition and his 
efforts.” 

There are several hypotheses to help explain the 
dynamic force of concern upon the interaction be- 


‘Ratpn Harper, Significance of Existence and Recogni- 
tion for Education, Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 1. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955, p. 250. 
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tween two individuals. It is evident that concern 
satisfies an emotional need by providing a climate 
in which to express feelings without guilt. When 
there is an absence of tension, a teacher is often 
in an advantageous position to strengthen or re- 
direct existing motivating forces of the student. 

The theory of teacher concern places emphasis 
upon the quality of the student-teacher relationship 
as one important factor in the learning situation. 
It is possible that a comprehensive study of con- 
cern will indicate that many other factors in the 
teaching-learning situation are affected. The highly 
concerned teacher may be moved to evaluate his 
program, increase his knowledge, improve his pro- 
cedures, develop his skills, and take steps to pro- 
vide the most adequate physical climate for learn- 
ing. The investigation described here, however, was 
limited to only those behaviors which were thought 
to influence the quality of the interaction of the 
teacher with students. 


Nature of Teacher Concern 


Three dimensions comprise the concept of teacher 
concern: recognition, understanding, and help. It 
is believed that a student is likely to come to know 
a teacher's concern by these means and in the order 
given. The operational definitions of each term are: 
1. Recognition*— the identification of an individual 

and the according of status 

* Recognition is used in a more restricted sense than 
Harper's definition and will be employed as a means of 
explaining one dimension of concern. 
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2. Understanding — the knowledge of the causal 

factors related to the behavior of an individual 
3. Help — the desire and the attempt to bring benefit 

to an individual 

It is hypothesized that a teacher who is highly 
concerned with individual students—that is, one 
who exhibits recognition, understanding, and help— 
will be effective with a larger proportion of in- 
dividuals within a class than will a teacher with 
very limited concern. 


Concern Fosters Trust 


Within the limits of classroom organization, any 
one pupil is largely dependent upon the teacher's 
ability to meet the needs of the group. The con- 
cerned teacher determines the nature of his efforts 
by a singular consideration of the individuals com- 
prising the group. Thus a teacher's personal goals 
are student-centered. Under these conditions, a 
teacher increases the possibilities of maximum 
effectiveness with an increased number of students. 

As a student becomes aware of a teacher's con- 
sideration, he trusts him. Consistent, principled be- 
havior maintains the student’s trust from which 
affirmative interpersonal relations can be formed. 
Because a student's experiences are limited, he may 
not comprehend the educational values held for 
him by the teacher. Frequently the prospect of a 
lesser, or perhaps a more immediate, gain must be 
substituted; but this is not always necessary be- 
cause the student's feelings of security will allow 
him to accept his teacher’s judgment. 

Whether a teacher’s action is basically authori- 
tarian or democratic is not so vital. In either 
case, his action must indicate concern for student 
welfare. The autocratic teacher, often described as 
being subject-matter centered, may be inflexible 
in his program because he believes that strict ad- 
herence to a set pattern for all students is ultimately 
most beneficial. This teacher may work conscien- 
tiously for the good of the students, as he sees it, 
and the students as they are aware of his con- 
sideration may come to trust him. In this sense 
the teacher is not subject-matter centered. 

There is the teacher who views the acquisition of 
subject matter by his students as essential only to 
his own status satisfaction; when this status is 
threatened, he may resort to force and respect- 
removing action. Pupils react to this teacher's sel- 
fish aims by resisting or by complying resignedly 
to the prescribed directives. In either case, the 
students and the teacher are never secure, and 
students do not acquire the trust necessary to estab- 
lish the basis for a high quality of interaction. 
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The respect held for a person who has come to 
be accepted as an authority in any area of work 
may allow some exceptions in behavior without 
noticeable sacrifice in effectiveness. Highly moti- 
vated students overlook offending acts of a teacher 
with superior knowledge either for the prestige of 
being associated with him or because the student 
places a high value on the learnings he can gain. 
This may be the reason why some teachers who 
appear to ignore all considerations of human feel- 
ings come to be considered outstanding teachers. 

The true laissez faire teacher chooses a minimum 
of contact with students as a means of creating a 
minimum of involvement, justifying his point of 
view by insisting that he allows students to de- 
velop independently. The omission of a classroom 
structure renders the pupil and teacher incapable 
of establishing mutual trust. 

The democratic teacher may not actually feel 
more regard for each of his students than does the 
authoritarian, but a class organization structured to 
allow a measure of freedom encourages an exchange 
of ideas and provides a means of giving personal 
recognition. A ready communication between stu- 
dent and teacher is the surest way to gain mutual 
understanding. It seems that this advantage is 
one the concerned authoritarian teacher cannot 
have. His ability to indicate a personal regard for 
a student is based upon either a knowledge of the 
behavior patterns of many students or an under- 
standing of the behavior of certain kinds of students. 
The relationships he creates are constructive only 
when, by coincidence or design, he is matched with 
students who fit his concepts. Herein may lie an 
explanation of why experiments in degree of con- 
trol have failed to show consistent differences favor- 
ing democratic groups of teachers. 


Concern Helps Determine Appropriate Action 


Teachers with sincere regard for their students 
still have to communicate their concern. It is not 
revealed by the mere instigation of some action. 
There must be a conscious selection of behavior 
based upon knowledge to insure the choice of an 
appropriate action. To the college student, prob- 
ably the most obvious evidence of concern is mani- 
fested through the careful preparation a teacher 
gives to lectures and to other educational experi- 
ences. Teachers who repeat identical lectures year 
after year do little to assure a student of a teacher's 
respect for him personally. A pupil at the secondary 
level is conscious of his status with his peers, and 
appropriate action, therefore, needs to be non- 
threatening to his position with the group. The 
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younger child wants personal identity, and appro- 
jate action is likely to take on the character of 
kind, warm singularizing regard. 


Design of the Research 


This study was designed to learn how teacher 
concern is perceived by students and whether 
teacher concern is measurable. 

Four New York State homemaking teachers were 
asked to participate in the study. These teachers 
instructed eighth-grade girls in schools which had 
already been invited to co-operate in a testing pro- 
gram sponsored by the research staff of the de- 
artment of home economics education of the New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. Since the major aim of the research was 
to study the relationship between the teacher and 
her students, the only criterion believed important 
in the selection of teachers was that they be judged 
likely to show concern for some students. All four 
teachers were thought to meet this criterion. 

Each teacher was asked to select one of her 
classes as subjects for the study because she was 
going to be asked to provide a substantial amount 
of data for each student. It also seemed important 
from the standpoint of rapport between the teacher 
and the investigator that she be asked to consider 
a group of her own choosing. The classes selected 
ranged in size from 9 to 19, and the total number 
of students was 53. 

The teacher's concern is subject to the student's 
interpretation of the teacher's behavior and only 
to the degree that he feels the teacher’s regard is 
the interaction effected. Therefore, from the be- 
ginning, a measure of teacher concern was believed 
to be most assured through a procedure which 
allowed each student to give his own view of 
the teacher’s behavior toward him. Viewpoints of 
students were obtained by means of a questionnaire, 
the “Student’s Estimate of Teacher Concern” 
(SETC). 


Student’s Estimate of Concern 


Each of the 93 questions making up the SETC 
was developed according to the investigator's pre- 
diction that a response would indicate either the 
presence or absence of recognition, understanding, 
or help. Subscores for each of these dimensions of 
concern were anticipated; the sum of the three 
subscores, it was assumed, would provide a measure 
of teacher concern. 

Recognition. Evidence of a teacher's recognition 
of a student is to be found in the considerations 
given to him and to his ideas, the positive evalua- 
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tion of his abilities, and the status-giving references 
directed toward him. To obtain a measure of 
recognition, questions relating to situations in which 
recognition could be shown were developed. Pro- 
vision was made for two types of responses. Ex- 
amples: 

Does this teacher make you feel that what you say or do 
or want to do is important to her? 

Yes No 

Does this teacher know and call you by your correct name? 
Always Often Once in a while Never 


Understanding. When a teacher understands, he 
knows why a student behaves as he does. An im- 
portant understanding of a pupil is realized when 
a teacher is able to assess a pupil's level of social 
and character development. In order to measure 
understanding, questions had to be devised to sug- 
gest situations in which a teacher’s behavior would 
reveal his knowledge of a student’s social and 
character maturity. Examples: 


Can this teacher tell when you are honest and could she 
tell if you were dishonest? 

Yes No 

Does this teacher say things which embarass you? 


Always Often Once in a while Never 


Help. The action of a teacher which is inter- 
preted by a student as assistance or as a desire to 
be of assistance is referred to as help in this study. 
To a large extent a teacher’s ability to help a student 
is dependent upon the recognition he has given and 
the degree to which he understands human nature 
and the nature of a person in particular. The major 
and final importance of help depends upon the 
student’s realization that his teacher is a source of 
assistance. Questions, therefore, were formed to 
suggest situations whereby a student could indicate 
if he felt a teacher had been responsible for benefits 
or had attempted to bring him any benefits. Ex- 
amples: 


Has this teacher done extra things for you that she wouldn't 
need to have done? 

Yes No 

Can this teacher explain things that are hard to understand 
in a way that you can understand them? 
Always Often Once in a while 


Never 


Teacher’s Estimate of Concern 


This estimate consisted of a teacher's rating of 
students on a three-point scale according to visi- 
bility, knowing, and help given. Visibility was be- 
lieved to constitute a measure of a teacher’s aware- 
ness, and conceivably the student's concept of 
recognition could be derived at least in part from 
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this condition. Knowing simply referred to how 
well a teacher felt she understood each student. 
It was thought that a pupil's idea of his teacher's 
understanding might be derived from some of the 
same factors as those the teacher had employed. 
The teacher was asked to indicate the amount of 
help given to see whether the students and the 
teachers used any common basis for their responses. 
According to the writer's beliefs, those students who 
were highly visible to the teacher would respond 
with high SETC recognition scores; those the 
teacher knew best, with high understanding scores; 
and those she helped most, with high scores on help. 
Likewise, the writer expected the SETC scores to be 
lower when the teacher described a student as less 
or least visible, less or least known, and helped some 
or none. 


Investigator’s Estimate of Concern 


In general, the method of developing these 
criteria consisted of obtaining responses from a 
teacher relative to the personal information the 
teacher possessed for each student obtained from 
a questionnaire and the teacher's ratings of each 
student’s social and character development. The 
responses from the teachers were verified by data 
collected from the students’ self reports and from 
sociometric tests. It was expected that there would 
be high recognition scores (SETC) given to the 
teacher from students for whom the teacher had 
much personal information and correspondingly 
low scores from those for whom she had little or 
no information. The writer anticipated high SETC 
scores on understanding in cases where the teacher's 
knowledge of the social and character development 
of the students was confirmed by students them- 
selves or their peers, and low SETC understanding 
scores in the cases where the teacher’s responses 
were not confirmed. The independent criteria also 
contained a test of the teacher's knowledge of 
human growth and development to assist in deter- 
mining to what extent understanding of individuals 
might be attributable to a general understanding of 
human growth and development. 


Findings 


Split-half reliability coefficients were computed 
for the 53 students of this study and for an addi- 
tional 143 who took part in the departmental re- 
search project conducted during this same period 
of time. The reliability coefficient for the total 
SETC was 0.96 for each sample. For the three 
dimensions of concern, reliability coefficients for the 
sample of 53 were: recognition 0.92, understanding 
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0.85, help 0.83, for the sample of 143: recognition 
0.92, understanding 0.82, help 0.89, indicating high 
internal consistency. 

When the SETC mean standard scores were 
compared with the teacher's estimate of concern, 
students who rated the teacher high tended to be 
those who were rated high by the teacher; like- 
wise, students who gave the teacher low ratings 
were rated middle or low by the teacher. The 
teacher's rating of each student according to 
visibility related positively to the total SETC and 
more specifically to recognition than to under- 
standing or help. The teacher's estimate of how 
well she knew the student related to all dimensions 
of concern but was more highly related to recogni- 
tion and understanding than to help. The teacher's 
estimate of help given was not related to students’ 
estimates of help. 

When independent criteria were compared with 
the teacher’s and students’ estimates of concern, the 
following relationships were found: (1) The 
amount of information a teacher possessed about a 
student was positively related to her rating of the 
student’s visibility and to her rating for knowing 
the student. (2) When social development was the 
criterion for determining teacher understanding, 
the “understood” students rated their teachers 
higher on understanding and on the total SETC 
than did those students who were “not under- 
stood.” Students designated as “understood” by 
the above criterion comprised the largest pro- 
portion of the group the teacher said she knew best. 
(3) When character development was the criterion 
for determining understanding, the “understood” 
students rated their teachers higher on recognition, 
understanding, and the total SETC than did those 
who were “not understood.” 


Conclusions 


The data appear to support the author's belief that 
the total Student Estimate of Teacher Concern (SETC) 
is a valid measure of concern. Comparisons of the data 
for each dimension failed to establish that concern, as 
perceived by students, has three separable components. 
The dimension of recognition appeared to be more 
clearly defined than either understanding or help. 

Students perceived a teacher’s concern for them 
clearly when the teacher reported that the students were 
visible to her and that she knew them. The amount of 
information the teacher possessed about individual stu- 
dents was more related to the teacher’s rather than to 
the student’s estimate of concern. 

Evidence from these data indicate that the student's 
estimate of concern originated in a context including 
some of the elements by which the teacher estimated 


concern. 
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How do students perceive the effectiveness of teachers and can 
student ratings of teachers be correlated with other types of ratings 
to form a reliable set of criteria for measuring teaching effective- 
ness? These are some of the questions with which this article, 
based on the author's doctoral thesis, are concerned. 


Teacher Concern Related to Teaching Effectiveness 


HIS study was undertaken to investigate the 
potential of student ratings of teachers for 
determining the effectiveness of teaching. Specifi- 
cally, it was directed to a questionnaire called the 
Student’s Estimate of Teacher Concern or SETC, 
described by Nygren in the preceding article, and 
has been said to comprise the important factors 
for quality interaction between teachers and pupils. 
The purposes of the study were threefold: (1) to 
revise and improve the Student's Estimate of 
Teacher Concern, (2) to establish whether the 
SETC is a valid index of quality in teacher-pupil 
interaction, and (3) to establish whether the SETC 
is related to other criteria of teaching effectiveness. 
The study was conducted in nine central schools 
of New York State and included 468 seventh- and 
eighth-grade girls who were taking homemaking 
from 9 teachers who were recent graduates cf the 
New York State College of Home Economics. 


The SETC as a Measuring Instrument 

Revisions and editorial changes in the Student's 
Estimate of Teacher Concern were completed with 
a view to increasing the discriminating power of 
individual items and clarifying the dimensions of 
concern as defined by Nygren. 

The odd-even reliability coefficient for the total 
SETC when computed on 468 cases was 0.95, with 
the individual dimensions giving coefficients in the 
80's. The phi coefficient was used as a means of 
determining the degree of consistency of individual 
items in the SETC. Of the 93 items making up the 
scored section of the questionnaire, 88 produced 
phi's which were significant at the 1 per cent level, 
while 4 were significant at the 5 per cent level. 
Only one item did not discriminate either positively 
or negatively among individuals: Item 2—“Does 
it matter to this teacher if you don’t learn anything 
in this class?” was answered positively by nearly 
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every student in both the high- and low-scoring 
proportions of the population. 

A slight change from the scoring system used 
in Nygren’s version of the SETC allowed a range 
of scores from 0 to 372 points on the 93 items. The 
468 students who rated the 9 teachers gave scores 
ranging from 77 to 366 points. The mean for the 
total group was 271.31 with a standard deviation 
of 60.86 and standard error of measurement of 13.39. 
The total distribution of scores was skewed to the 
left, although it represented a spread of 414 stand- 
ard deviation points (chart 1). 

The scores of those teachers who were rated by 
both seventh- and eighth-grade girls were subjected 
to the t-test and found to be samples of the same 
population. The mean of all SETC scores received 
by a teacher was considered to be the measure of 
that teacher's concern for her students; these ranged 
from 243.65 to a high 310.31. 

As a measuring instrument, the SETC was ex- 
pected to produce a range of scores which would 
differentiate among teachers and students; there- 
fore, an analysis of variance for groups of unequal 
size was computed for the 9 subgroups of the popu- 
lation with the F-value of 6.08 proving to be sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level. This finding sup- 
ported the hypothesis that the SETC is capable of 
producing significantly wide variation in scores; 
however, in order to determine whether the mean 
scores would differentiate among individual teach- 
ers, the scores were ranked and the t-test applied 
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wee highly with a coefficient of 0.95; and mean scores 
bs on help were equally consistent with SETC scores 
4 ; as evidenced by a coefficient of correlation of 0.93, 
_ F When these three scores were combined to make 
m4 a composite estimate, the r value when correlated 
ra, : with the mean SETC scores was 0.95. Although 
eo; ; the mean ratings on these three indices were highly 
23 F consistent with mean SETC scores, it was not as 
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to determine the significance of differences be- 
tween each pair of scores. The mean SETC scores 
of teachers ranking one, two, and three were 
significantly different from all teachers’ scores ex- 
cept those with adjacent ranks. Although the mean 
SETC score of each teacher was not different from 
that of every other teacher, the SETC demonstrated 
that it has the capacity to discriminate among 
teachers in a given population. The SETC was con- 
sidered to be a single measure of teacher concern, 
and data analysis continued with reference to the 
four dimensions as factors contributing to concern. 


Validity of the SETC 
as a Measure of Teacher Concern 


As one means of corroborating the theory that 
teacher concern is made up of factors of recogni- 
tion, understanding, and help, students were asked 
to name the teachers who had shown greatest 
interest in them, those who understood them best, 
and those who had helped them most. The students 
ranked three teachers in each of these categories, 
thus giving each teacher in the study a score based 
on the number of times she was mentioned as well 
as the degree of positiveness of mention. 

When mean scores on the previously mentioned 
rankings were correlated with mean SETC scores 
received by the teacher, the two indices were re- 
vealed to be highly consistent with each other. The 
mean scores given teachers on interest, when cor- 
related with mean SETC scores, gave a coefficient 
of 0.91; mean scores on understanding correlated 


one might assume, a one-one relationship. The 
SETC score of individual students did not agree 
consistently with the ratings each gave the teacher 
on any one of these indices. This can be interpreted 
to mean that the student's perception of the teach- 
er's concern is a product of the group atmosphere 
rather than of a personal relationship between the 
student and teacher. 

To determine whether the accuracy of the 
teacher's perception of her concern for students 
might also contribute to the validation of the SETC, 
mean scores were derived from ratings of the 
teachers’ own estimates of awareness, understand- 
ing, communication of a desire to help, and help 
given. When these mean scores were correlated with 
mean SETC scores, the relationships emerged as 
better than average indices of the quality of inter- 
action. The mean scores on awareness, when cor- 
related with mean SETC scores, produced a 
coefficient of 0.55, which is significant at the 10 
per cent level. Mean understanding scores when 
correlated with mean SETC produced an r of 
0.75, communication of a desire to help with SETC 
a coefficient of 0.75, and help given with SETC a 
coefficient of 0.79 with all of these significant at 
the 1 per cent level. 

The accuracy with which the teachers were able 
to estimate the total climate of concern within the 
classroom is closely associated with the results of 
the comparison of student responses on the SETC 
to their ratings of the teacher's interest, understand- 
ing, and help. Both students and teachers seem- 
ingly were able to sense fairly accurately the temper 
of the group, that is, the quality of interaction 
between teacher and students, even though the 
origin of specific aspects of this atmosphere were 
less clearly perceived. 

The sum of these findings offers substantial valid- 
ity to Nygren’s concept of concern and to the 
structure of the SETC as a measure of concer. 
In addition, the SETC has proved itself, with the 
population described here, to be a reliable measure 
with internal consistency. It has produced individ- 
ual scores which discriminate among students and 
mean scores which will differentiate to some degree 
among teachers. To the degree, therefore, that 
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teacher concern can be accepted as an index of 
teaching effectiveness, the SETC may be considered 
a measure of teaching effectiveness. 


Relationship to Other Criteria 


The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory’ was 
introduced into the study because it represents a 
standardized attempt to measure the degree of 
rapport between teachers and their pupils and has 
been used extensively as a predictor of teaching 
effectiveness. 

The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory con- 
tains 150 items dealing with the teacher's concept 
of an “appropriate” relationship to pupils. There 
are supposedly no right answers; yet the teacher's 
score is said to be a predictive index of the rapport 
present between teachers and pupils. 

Although the scores on these two measures did 
not correlate significantly, the range of scores 
achieved by the teachers on the SETC and on the 
MTAI did indicate that both identified the nine 
teachers in this population as above average. 

A concept of “professional distance” was used to 
obtain ratings of the teachers’ relative effectiveness 
as viewed by friends or co-workers. Each teacher 
was asked to give the investigator the names of 
three professional associates whom she felt were in 
a position to judge her effectiveness as a teacher. 
When professional distance scores were correlated 
with the teacher's mean SETC score, the relation- 
ship was represented by a coefficient of 0.60, which 
is significant at only the 10 per cent level. 

In spite of statistical evidence to indicate that 
the mean SETC scores derived from student ratings 
of teachers were not highly related to the MTAI 
scores and that the professional distance scale did 
not reveal itself as entirely satisfactory as an index 
of teaching effectiveness, the writer explored the 
possibility of some combination of these factors 
which could be identified as unique to the practical 
aspects of teachers. 

The writer hypothesized that the MTAI, an 
attitude inventory, was for some teachers an over- 
statement of potential effectiveness, inasmuch as it 
fails to take into account the physical reality of 
individual differences in students and in the teach- 
ing situation. On the other hand, rankings of the 
teacher's effectiveness by professional associates are 
based to a large extent on reputation and probably 
do not take into account the intentions of the 


'W. W. Cook, C. H. Leeps, R. Carus, Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory Manual. New York: Psycho- 
logical Corp., 1951. 
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teacher, but only the outward manifestations of 
success or failure. If these hypotheses were tenable, 
the combined scores on the two variables could 
provide a more accurate index of the teacher's 
actual concern for students than either score alone. 

This interpretation was treated hypothetically by 
combining the ranks of teachers on the two indices 
and then correlating the resulting rank with ranks 
achieved by ordering the teachers on the basis of 
mean SETC scores. When the combinations sug- 
gested by the hypothesis were accomplished and 
the rank order correlation computed, the rho value 
(0.84) was significant at the 1 per cent level sup- 
porting the acceptance of the hypothesis. 

One final test of the validity of the SETC was 
derived from analysis of the rank order relation- 
ships of the SETC to the following indices: (1) 
composite scores of students’ rankings of teacher 
interest, understanding, and help; (2) composite 
scores of teachers’ rankings of their awareness of 
students, understanding of students, communication 
of the desire to help, and the amount of help given; 
(3) professional distance scores; and (4) Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory scores. Kendall’s co- 
efficient of concordance value for the four indices 
(W = 0.66) proved to be above the 1 per cent level 
of significance to indicate a certain communality of 
rankings. It was possible, therefore, to combine the 
four ranks and assign a single rank which proved 
to be highly consistent with ranks derived from 
SETC scores. Only one teacher was misplaced by 
the SETC (chart 2). 


The Teachers in This Study 


In addition to interpreting the interrelationships 
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of the various indexes used in this study, there 
were some interesting findings specific to the nine 
teachers who participated in the study. 

The SETC, which has a possible range from 0 
to 372 points, placed all 9 teachers well above the 
numerical mid-point. To determine whether these 
scores could be interpreted as indicating that these 
teachers were above average in their tendency to 
communicate concern to students and in their 
teaching effectiveness, the Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory scores were translated into per- 
centages of possible score. The distribution of 
MTAI scores ranged from 58 to 80 with the mean at 
66, while those for the SETC had been from 65 
per cent of the possible score to 83 with the mean 
at 71. This supported with surprising consistency 
the implication that these were superior teachers. 

The professional distance scores for these teach- 
ers were high as well, and it is of interest to note 
that the professional distance scores when plotted 
on a percentage scale coincided with those of the 
SETC and MTAI (mean 69) (chart 3). 

The net result suggests strongly that all nine 
teachers who participated in the study of teacher 
concern were highly effective when judged on any 
of the three indices of teaching effectiveness, even 
though there were differences in the degree of 
effectiveness as determined by individual measures. 
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Implications 

The interpretation of teacher-pupil interaction 
as comprised of varying degrees of recognition, 
understanding, and help within a context of concern 
for individual students has broad as well as specific 
application. 

The items in the SETC were keyed to interests 
and needs of the particular age group (early adoles. 
cent) and oriented to teaching-learning activities 
believed to be properly associated with home eco- 
nomics classes. The results of this study, then, are 
applicable to a limited population; yet the clearly 
defined relationship of validating indexes to the 
SETC indicates that the factors of recognition 
understanding, and help could be interpreted for 
any age or educational level. 

The individual items in the SETC which dis 
criminated most stringently between the high- and 
low-scoring proportions of the population dealt with 
objectives more specifically associated with home 
economics objectives than with others, indicating 
that this instrument could be useful in identifying 
specific areas of effectiveness as they related to 
general objectives of the program. Examples of 
such items are: 


Has this teacher done anything that has helped you to 
get along better with your brothers or sisters? 

Has this teacher tried to help you understand your par- 
ents better? 

Does this teacher really know how you feel so that you 
want to discuss problems with her? 


Student’s Estimate of Teacher Concern could 
then be useful in any educational environment 
where individuals and groups are interested in the 
specific aspects of classroom interaction which in- 
fluence teaching effectiveness, for as long as the 
individual items were so directed as to identify for 
the student the underlying factors of recognition, 
understanding, and help, the direction could be de- 
termined by the specific problem area of interest. 

For example, if as this study revealed, both 
student and teacher perceptions of classroom cli- 
mate are, under specific circumstances, the product 
of group atmosphere rather than of specific and 
personal contacts between teachers and students, 
does this suggest practical solutions to the pressing 
question of optimum class size: Can we maximize 
the educational experience and at the same time 
increase the ratio of students to teachers? 

And the inevitable question: If concerned teach- 
ers are effective teachers, what role can the pro- 
fessional and in-service educational programs play 
in helping teachers be concerned for students? 
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The measurable result of teaching subject matter in child develop- 
ment and family relations has long been one of the nebulous areas 
of home economics. This study used experimental conditions and 
today’s statistics to study the effectiveness of classroom teaching of 


some aspects of child guidance. 


Modification of Student Attitudes on Guidance-of- 
Children Scales through Classroom Teaching 


Helen R. Marshall, Jean G. Hobart, Barbara J. Cox, 


HIS study sought answers to two questions. 

The first question was general: Can class- 
room teaching of college students modify an atti- 
tude about guidance and control of children? The 
second question was specific and practical: Can we, 
as college teachers of child development and family 
life, change the expressed belief of many of our 
students that harsh punishment is a good way to 
control children? 

A belief in punitive control of children has been 
shown in tests and in everyday behavior by the 
majority of students enrolled in a sophomore level 
child development class at the University of Ken- 
tucky. In the March 1958 research issue of this 
journal, the first author reported in a study of 
another topic (1) that 131 students of the 1956-57 
academic year had a mean score of 89 on the harsh 
punitive control scale of the Parental Attitude Re- 
search Instrument (PARI) (2) that indicated 
agreement with the ideas of this scale. She stated, 
to interpret some findings, “Adult control in the 
nursery school groups observed by these Ss [sub- 
jects | probably would be described as warm, per- 
missive, and democratic, the extreme opposite of 
harsh punitive control. Many students throughout 
both semesters voiced difficulties in understanding 
and accepting the nursery school guidance of the 
children, an expression of opinion in line with the 
PARI V (harsh punitive control) 
211). 

During the 1957-58 academic year, student disap- 
proval of the nursery school’s failure to spank and 
punish was so wide ly expressed that the first 
author, in charge of this area of home economics, 
felt impelled to take steps to reduce the expression 
of disapproval. She developed two lessons on demo- 
cratic guidance of children to be presented in child 
development classes before any other subject matter 


scores’ (1, p. 


Lucille Magruder, and Jessie W. Ringo 


The authors are associate and assistant professors 
in the School of Home Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, were the teaching staff in the 
area of child development and family life during 
the years covered in this study, and worked to- 
gether to produce this research on their teaching. 


any observation of the children in the 
nursery school. These lessons were willingly ac- 
cepted and taught by the other authors in the 
1958-59 child development classes. Observing stu- 
dents did not express disapproval of nursery school 
guidance in the actual and hearsay experience of 
the teachers during the 1958 fall semester. Pleased 
with the change, the staff wondered, “Have the 
majority of the students changed their attitudes 
on the harsh punitive control scale of the PARI, 
too?” All teachers had allowed class time in 1957-58 
and in 1958-59 for the administration of this and 
other tests to child development students. This 
report describes the consequent study of this ques- 
Is there any change in the 
as how 


and before 


tion and its corollary: 
pattern of relation of test scores, 
scores on scales favoring democratic guidance re- 
late to scores on harsh punitive control scales? 


such 


Method 


The study of individual changes in attitudes used 
two similar groups of 50 and 62 students enrolled 
in a course in child development that offered the 
same observation and teaching conditions for the 
study of guidance of all students, with the ex- 
perimental exception of this study: one group was 
exposed to two lessons describing the basis for 
the permissive, democratic guidance in the obser- 
vation nursery school, and the other group was not 
given this training. Control groups of 348 other 
college students were used in studying changes in 
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mean attitude scores of groups of students. Changes 
in attitudes of all groups were measured by the 
democratic and loving guidance scales and the 
harsh, punitive control scales of the Parental At- 
titude Research Instrument. 

Subjects were 460 students at the University of 
Kentucky, of whom 295 were enrolled in child 
development classes during the three years from 
fall 1956 through spring 1959, and 165 were en- 
rolled in two freshman level courses, family health 
and courtship and marriage. About half of the 165 
students enrolled in freshman level courses were 
home economics students who were expected to 
enroll in child development in 1959-60. The other 
half were students enrolled in other colleges of the 
University. Further description of the groups of Ss 
is found in table 1. 

Relations between attitude test scores were 
studied only for the group of 50 Ss enrolled in 
spring semester, 1958, and the group of 62 Ss en- 
rolled in both semesters, 1958-59, child development 
classes. The Ss of these groups constituted about 
three-fourths of the course enrollment in these 
semesters. Students were eliminated from this study 
if: (1) college entrance examination scores were 
not available; (2) the student had a score of seven 
or more on the Lie Scale included among the tests 
administered; or (3) the student was absent from 
either test period or the training periods. The two 
groups of Ss used for intensive comparisons did 
not differ in statistical tests of average entrance 
examination and manifest anxiety scores. 

The 1958-59 child development students were the 
only ones of the 460 Ss to be exposed to the two 
lessons on democratic guidance. Child develop- 
ment courses were limited in subject matter, with 


TABLE | 


Mean scores of college student groups on the PARI scale of 
harsh punitive control 





INITIAL FINAL 
CLASS NUMBER TEST TEST 
SCORE SCORE 





Trained in guidance: 


Child Development, 1958-59... 62 92.7 92.6 

(53 women, 9 men) 
Not trained in gui : 

Child Development, 1956-57... . 131 89.0 
(104 women, 27 men) 

Child Development, Fall 1957. . 52 88.2 
(51 women, 1 man) 

Child Development, Spring 1958. . 50 90.6 87.8 
(42 women, 8 men) 

courses, Spring 1959 
MER CCRS ala cakes ; 123 92.8 
i : 42 99.9 
460 
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this exception, to knowledge of development, be- 
cause most of the students are required to take a 
junior level course in child guidance. 

An attempt to provide motivation for learning 
the democratic guidance subject matter preceded 
presentation of this subject matter to students. The 
lessons opened with statements by the teachers that 
if the present students were like those of the past, 
probably they had not given much thought to the 
guidance of children. They all wanted respect and 
treatment as an individual, but probably they had 
not thought of applying the democratic process they 
desired for themselves to the guidance of children. 
In fact, the majority of students in past years had 
agreed with statements favoring harsh punitive con- 
trol of children, the opposite of democratic guid- 
ance. In this characteristic, the students differed 
from present Kentucky parents of preschool children 
(in an as yet unpublished study). Both the mothers 
and the fathers of preschool children disagreed with 
the same test statements that past students in child 
development had approved. The parents were of 
the socioeconomic level that the students could 
anticipate for themselves in future years. The les- 
sons for the next two periods were an attempt to 
help the students begin to make the changes in 
attitude they could otherwise expect to experience 
only when they were parents in the future. The 
lessons described democratic guidance of children, 
and the students could anticipate seeing these ideas 
applied in the guidance they would see when ob- 
serving at nursery school. 

The teachers then described the classic Lewin, 
Lippitt, and White study (3) of democratic and 
authoritarian control of groups. Mimeographed 
sheets of the research definitions of three types of 
group control were distributed and discussed. The 
classes were split into three groups. Each group 
acted out in role play before the class one of the 
three methods of control, with all students except 
the “leader” acting as they thought ten-year-old 
boys would or did act in the Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White study. 

Role playing was followed by teacher description 
of the democratic and autocratic patterns of parent 
behavior in the study by Baldwin, Kalhorn, and 
Breese (4). Three family examples from that re- 
search were read aloud and assigned with others 
for outside reading. The examples were the 
Mitchell and Bates families (casual autocratic) and 
the Rampion family (warm democratic). The find- 
ings of Baldwin (5, 6) on relations between paren- 
tal patterns and characteristics of preschool children 
were summarized. Crandall and Preston’s report 
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(7) on a more recent generation of mothers in the 
same locality as the previously cited research was 
described. The final research described was the 
report on child and parent behavior accompanying 
changes in children’s IQ by Sontag, Baker, and 
Nelson (8). The lessons ended with summary state- 
ments describing the kind of child that may be 
produced by democratic and authoritarian parental 
guidance. Reading assignments were all of the 
relatively few pages in the six current texts used 
as course references that related to this topic, and 
the previously mentioned family examples. The 
democratic guidance lessons were the first subject 
matter presentations of the course and preceded 
laboratory observation in the nursery school. 

Test measures of attitudes were scales of the 
Parental Attitude Research Instrument developed 
by Schaefer and Bell (2). The six PARI scales used 
in this study included statements expressing the 
desirability of the guidance and control aspects 
covered by the scale title. The harsh punitive con- 
trol scale is a combination of eight scales, with 
scores below 80 indicating disagreement and scores 
above 80 indicating agreement with the attitude. 
The other five scales, each with 20 points, were en- 
courage verbalization, equalitarianism, comradeship 
and sharing, expressing love and affection, and lack 
of consideration for spouse. High scores indicate 
agreement with each of these five scales. The harsh 
punitive control and lack of consideration for 
spouse scales are discussed together as “punitive” 
scales in this paper. The other four scales are de- 
scribed together here as “democratic and loving 
guidance” or as “guidance” scales. Tests were ad- 
ministered at two time periods. The initial test was 
given during the fifth or sixth week of the semester, 
and the final test was given during the last two 
weeks of the semester. 

Differences in initial and final scale scores were 
determined by subtracting the final from the initial 
score. The difference score used for correlations 
had 50 points added to the obtained difference. 
Difference scores below 50 points indicate that the 
final score was larger than the initial score, and 
scores above 50 points indicate that the initial score 
was larger than the final score. 

Statistical computations other than tests of signifi- 
cance were performed on the 650 computer of the 
Computing Center of the University of Kentucky, 
of which John W. Hamblen is director. 


Results 


Mean attitude scores of groups. The following 
listed findings indicate that attitudes of groups of 
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students about the guidance of children, expressed 

as mean attitude scores for the specific groups, were 

not affected by the special training conditions of 
this study. The mean scores of all groups on the 

PARI harsh punitive control scale are shown in 

table 1. 

1. There were no differences by statistical test be- 

tween the initial and final test period mean 

attitude scores of the trained group of 62 Ss. 

. There were no differences by statistical test be- 

tween the initial and final test period mean atti- 

tude scores of the untrained group of 50 Ss. 

There were no differences by statistical test be- 

tween the mean attitude scores of the trained 

group and the mean attitude scores of the un- 
trained group. 

4. There were no differences by statistical test be- 
tween the mean attitude scores of either the 
trained group or the untrained group and mean 
attitude scores of either of two groups of 183 
other students enrolled in child development 
during three earlier semesters, or of a group of 
123 women students who had not taken the child 
development course. 

5. Mean attitude scores of a group of 42 men 
differed by statistical tests from the mean attitude 
scores of all groups of women students. 

Mean scores of all groups indicated agreement 
with the ideas of the harsh punitive control scale. 
The group of men favored punitive control more 
than did the groups of women. Mean scores for all 
groups were in the strong agreement range for the 
scales of encourage verbalization, equalitarianism, 
and comradeship and sharing. The men’s group 
mean scores on these scales were slightly and 
significantly lower but were within the same range. 
In all groups, mean scores were midway between 
mild and strong agreement with the ideas of ex- 
pressing love and affection. All groups but that 
of the men mildly agreed with the statements ex- 
pressing lack of consideration for spouse. The 
men agreed strongly with these ideas. 

Changes in attitude scores of students associated 
with training in democratic guidance. The marked 
changes in individual scores that occurred during 
the semester of the child development course are 
not reflected in the mean scores of these classes. 
In the two groups analyzed intensively, as many 
students had higher scores on retest of any scale 
as had lower scores on retest. One-third of the 
students in both groups had score changes of more 
than 11 to 13 points on the harsh punitive control 
scale. The standard deviation around the mean 
difference of zero was 11 points for the classes 
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given the guidance lessons and 13 points for the 
untrained classes. 

The study of relations between democratic guid- 
ance training and individual changes in scores was 
a purpose of this research. The findings of this 
study of relations are listed and described in the 
paragraphs and tables that follow. They indicate 
that the students in classes given democratic guid- 
ance lessons had patterns of change that differed 
in several ways from those of students not given this 
training, although similarities also were found and 
are reported. 

1. Students given democratic guidance training 
and those not given this training did not differ in 
the tendency to agree or disagree consistently with 
the four democratic and loving guidance scales. 
This is shown by the significant positive rs between 
these scales listed in table 2. Additionally, positive 
relations were found in both groups between the 
harsh punitive control-of-children scale and the lack 
of consideration of spouse scale. 

2. At the end of the child development course, 
students not given democratic guidance training 
tended to score low on the guidance scales if they 
strongly agreed with the punitive and lack-of-con- 
sideration scales and vice versa. Students given the 
democratic guidance lesson did not show this 
trend toward disapproval of one type of guidance 
as approval of an opposing type of guidance in- 
creased. High final scores on the punitive scales 
within the trained group were not consistently ac- 
companied by either higher or lower scores on the 
democratic and loving guidance scales. These find- 
ings are shown in the correlations presented in the 
last two lines of table 2. In the untrained group, 
there were significant negative rs between harsh 


TABLE 2 


Correlations between attitude scores of the final test period 
within untrained grou ia Fe of 50 students (upper figures) and 
62 
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punitive control scores and both encourage verbali- 
zation and comradeship and sharing scores, while 
no rs were significant for the trained group. Signifi- 
cant differences were obtained between the three 
group rs that are followed by daggers in table 2. 
In the initial scale score intercorrelations, the trend 
described for final scores within the untrained group 
did not appear, and the rs did not differ for the 
two groups. 

3. The evidence concerned with the size and 
direction of individual changes, shown in table 3, 
suggests that the trained students discriminated 
between democratic and loving guidance scales at 
the final test period and that untrained students 
tended to view the four scales as presenting identi- 
cal, rather than similar, ideas. In the classes not 
given the democratic guidance lessons, the size and 
direction of individual changes from the initial to 
the final test tended to be the same for the four 
democratic and loving guidance scales. This gen- 
eralization of a tendency to change from identical 
over similar scales is shown by the significant posi- 
tive correlations within the untrained classes be- 
tween difference scores on all guidance scales. Four 
of the six significant rs in the untrained group be- 
tween difference scores on the guidance scales 
differed significantly from the rs between difference 
scores within the classes given the democratic guid- 
ance lessons. The significantly different group rs are 
followed by daggers in table 3. In the trained 
group, the size and direction of change on one 
democratic and loving guidance scale did not 
predict the change at the same time on the other 
three guidance scales. Training did not affect the 
relations of difference scores of the two punitive 


TABLE 3 


Correlations between differences in scores of the initial and 
final test periods within untrained group of 50 students 
(upper figures) and within trained group of 62 students 
(lower, italicized ‘auaves} 





within trained group students (lower, italicized figures) 
| BNCOUR- 
ATTITUDE SCALE AGE EQUALI- COMBADE- EXPRESS- LACK OF 
VERBAL- TARIAN- SHIP AND ING LOVE, CONSIDER- 


IZATION IsM SHARING ETC. ATION 





0.41* 
.46* 
—.17 —0.11 
1 | 20 ‘ 06 .20 
Harsh punitive | —.57*f| —.17 —.30tt 03 0.53* 
control \—oxt | 13 16¢ 20' 5g 


i 


ENCOUR- 


ATTITUDE SCALE AGE EQUALI- COMRADE- EXPRESS- LACK OF 
VERBAL- TARIAN- SHIP AND | ING LOVE, CONSIDER- 
IZATION IsM SHARING ETc. ATION 


Equalitarianism | 0.50*t 


O4t 
Comradeshipand | .60* 0.53*T 
sharing 41° .19F 
Expressing love, .50*T .36t 0.41*t 
etc. 01t 13 — .05t 
Lack of consider-| .14 .20 .06 0.02 
ation 20 05 18 —.13 
Harsh punitive 13 15 .00 18 | 0.32 
control 11 13 .00 —.03 32} 





* r is significant beyond 0.01 level. 
} Difference in rs is significant beyond 0.05 level. 


tr is significant beyond 0.06 level. 


* r is significant beyond 0.01 level. 
! Difference in rs is significant bey ond 0.05 level. 
tr is significant beyond 0.05 leve 
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seales; the rs for difference scores are identical for 
both groups. 

4. The scores on the first administration of the 
scales related positively to the scores on the same 
scale at the end of the semester for both groups, 
as is shown in the correlations of initial and final 
scores in table 4. These rs are not so large as is 

ted in test-retest correlations, and this is in 
line with the finding of marked changes in individ- 
ual scores. 

5. The difference in training of the two groups 
did not affect relations between the two punitive 
scales over two test periods. Relations between the 
initial harsh punitive control scores and the final 
lack of consideration of spouse scores, and the 
reverse of this, shown in table 4, are not different 
from the rs between the two scores obtained at the 
same test time (shown for final scores in table 2). 

6. The difference in training for the two groups 
was associated with differences in the consistency 
with which students maintained their relative class 
position in the strength of the various attitudes. 
Students given the democratic guidance lessons 
tended to maintain their relative class positions in 
degree of agreement with the democratic and lov- 
ing guidance scales throughout the semester, as 
is shown in table 4. Students not given the demo- 
cratic guidance lessons changed their relative class 
positions in this respect. Positive relations between 
initial and final scores on the democratic and loving 
guidance scales occurred frequently for the groups 
given the guidance lessons and were rare for the 
group not given the lessons. Seven of the 12 rs be- 
tween initial and final scores for similar but not 
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identical scales were significant for the trained 
group, as is shown in table 4, while only one r was 
significant for the untrained group. The difference 
in group rs was significant for the three correlations 
between similar guidance scales that are followed 
by daggers. The rs between initial and final guid- 
ance and punishment scores in table 4 furnish addi- 
tional evidence that the untrained classes developed 
negative relations between guidance and punish- 
ment scales as the semester progressed. 

7. The difference in training for the two groups 
was associated with differences in the dependence 
of changes on the strength of the initial attitude. 
Greater relation was found between the student's 
initial attitude and the size and direction of change 
in attitude during the semester in the untrained 
classes than within the classes given the demo- 
cratic guidance lessons. For the untrained group, 
all six rs between initial and difference scores on the 
same scale were large enough for significance, and 
the rs ranged in size from 0.35 to 0.76. For the un- 
trained group, also, nine of the 12 possible rs be- 
tween initial score on one guidance scale and the 
difference score on another guidance scale were sig- 
nificant, and one of the two possible rs for similar 
punitive scales was significant. In the trained group, 
only five of the rs between initial and difference 
scores on the same scale were large enough for 
significance, and rs ranged in size from 0.22 to 0.55. 
No rs were significant between initial and difference 
scores on similar scales for the trained group. These 
data furnish additional evidence of the failure to 
develop discrimination among guidance scales 
within the group not given guidance lessons. Sig- 


TABLE 4 


Correlations between initial scores and final scores on attitude scales within untrained group of 50 students (upper figures) 
and within trained group of 62 students (lower, italicized figures) 





INITIAL TEST 


Encourage Equalitarianism 


Verbalization 


Encourage verbalization 0.28t 0.00 
.65*t .20 
Equalitarianism o7t 85% 
.40*t .57* 
Comradeship and sharing 07 22 
1h . 283 
Expressing love, etc. ; — .16f — . 267 
.23t 18t 
Lack of consideration —.01 01 
.00 16 
Harsh punitive control — .43* — .24 
— il .02 


SECOND OR FINAL TEST 


Comradeship Expres sing Lack of Harsh Punitive 


and Sharing Love, etc. Consideration Control 
0.13 0.20 -0.21 0.18 
17 36* — .03 — 18 
. 26 35! 07 — 04 
ys 39* .28t 10 
.39* 25 —.14 —.12T 
54° 34° 16 .27Tt 
02 53* — .16 18 
34° 62° 19 .30t 
.12 13 4" .41* 
y 18 .70* .44° 
—.18 17 341 .76* 
14 . 26} .42* . 72° 








* ris significant beyond 0.01 level. 
{ Diffe erence in rs is significant beyond 0.05 level. 
tr is significant beyond 0.05 level. 
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nificant rs within the trained group occurred only 
for the difference score and the scale score on which 
the difference occurred. In the untrained group, 
significant rs were generalized; that is, a difference 
score on one guidance scale related to the initial 
and final scores on another guidance scale. 

In the untrained group, the final degree of agree- 
ment with the scales related less frequently to differ- 
ence scores than to the initial degree of agreement. 
Five rs for the same scales were significant, and four 
rs for similar scales were significant. In the trained 
group all six rs between final and difference scores 
on the same scales were significant, but no rs were 
significant for similar scales. 

8. Regardless of the difference in training, the 
initial score related positively to the difference score 
and the final score related negatively to the differ- 
ence score in both groups. The positive rs obtained 
between initial and difference scores indicate that 
students with high initial scores had a greater loss 
in points on a scale at the final test period and that 
students with lower initial scores had a greater 
gain in points on a scale on the final test. This 
is the familiar phenomenon of regression to the 
mean on retest. The negative rs obtained between 
final and difference scores indicate that students 
with high final scores had higher scores on the 
final than on the initial test, and that students 
with low final scores agreed less with the ideas 
of the scale on the final administration than on 
the first administration of the test. These two 
tendencies for individual change are compatible 
within a group, but their concurrent presence 
would prevent a change in average scores and 
would be accompanied by large individual dif- 
ferences in changes, two findings already demon- 
strated for the groups of this study. As was stated 
in the seventh finding, the trends for individual 
changes were restricted to the scale on which the 
difference occurred within the classes given lessons 
on democratic guidance, but were generalized from 
identical to similar scales within the untrained 


group. 
Discussion and Summary 


The findings of this study indicate that classroom 
teaching can modify the attitudes of individual 
students toward guidance of children, and can 
modify the pattern of relations between similar 
attitudes within groups of students, yet at the same 
time may not produce any change in the mean at- 
titude scores of the group of students exposed to the 
teaching. It has been reported here that two les- 
sons, developed to reduce a particular student ex- 
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pression of disapproval, accomplished their purpose 
in the actual and hearsay experience of the teachers 
and apparently changed the development of rela- 
tions between attitudes expressed on tests, but did 
not change average student agreement with the at- 
titude blamed for the expression of disapproval. 


The findings of this study suggest that if students be. 
ginning a course in child development believe that harsh 
punishment is a good way to control children, a semes- 
ter’s observation of children in a permissive, demo- 
cratic nursery school will result in: (1) the development 
of disapproval of permissive, democratic guidance in 
those students expressing the most approval of punish- 
ment, and vice versa; (2) failure by the students to 
develop discrimination between different aspects of 
democratic guidance; (3) changes in attitude that de- 
pend on strength of the initial attitude; and (4) no 
change in the average attitude of the class toward 
punishment. If two lessons interpreting the reasons for 
the permissive, democratic guidance in the nursery 
school are added to these student and nursery school 
conditions, however, the students: (1) will not develop 
“all or none” relations between attitudes toward demo- 
cratic guidance and attitudes toward punitive control; 
(2) will develop discrimination among their attitudes 
toward different aspects of democratic guidance; (3) 
will maintain their relative class position in the strength 
of the various attitudes, despite individual changes; 
and (4) will still, as a group, agree that harsh punish- 
ment is a good way to control children. 

The statements above express in “teaching language” 
most of the findings of this study of an attempt to 
modify college students’ attitudes toward child guidance. 
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The studies reported in the following two articles were designed 
to investigate certain aspects of home-freezing practices and qual- 
ity of the finished products. The first study should be particularly 
helpful to Extension Service workers and others who are engaged 
in educational programs including preservation of foods. The 
second part will be of interest also to workers in public health 


Home Frozen Fruits and Vegetables 


I. Household Practices in a Wisconsin County” 


Margy J. Woodburn and Dorothy Hussemann Strong 


Apnovce freezing has become a widely 


accepted method of home food preserva- 
tion and research has continued the development 
of improved processes, there appears to be rela- 
tively little information available on the bacterio- 
logical quality of home-frozen foods. Such infor- 
mation, together with a knowledge of the practices 
actually used by homemakers in preparing frozen 
food, may be helpful in directing future procedural 
emphasis. In the study reported here, it was possi- 
ble to collect data on both of these aspects of home 
freezing. The results of the bacteriological anal- 
yses on the frozen foods purchased from home- 
makers will be reported in the second paper. 

The household practices used in the preparation 
of the frozen product influence in a large measure 
its final over-all qualities, such as wholesomeness, 
nutritive value, and palatability. Questions which 
suggest themselves as having a bearing on these 
qualities include: How completely has the neces- 
sity for blanching vegetables been accepted? Are 
inferior packaging materials being used? Where 
does the homemaker get her information on meth- 
ods of preparing foods for freezing? Do home- 
makers refreeze foods that have thawed? Informa- 
tion on these and related questions was gathered 
from a group of 150 women in a central Wisconsin 
county. 


‘ Publication approved by the Director of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* These data are a part of the thesis submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the PhD degree by the 
senior author, who was a General Foods Fund Fellow in 
Home Economics. 
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Dr. Woodburn, a General Foods Fund Fellow at 
the University of Wisconsin at the time this study 
was made, is now an associate professor in the 
School of Home Economics at Purdue University. 
Dr. Strong is chairman of the department of foods 
and nutrition in the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Procedure 


Seventy-five rural farm and 75 urban home- 
makers in Dodge County, Wisconsin, were inter- 
viewed during September and October of 1958. By 
the use of a table of random numbers (1), 5 town- 
ships were selected from the total of 19 townships 
that did not have within their boundaries an urban 
community. The largest city in the county, Beaver 
Dam (population 11,867 according to the Bureau 
of Census in 1950), served as the source of the 
urban group. The households to be included in 
the study were selected using the systematic ran- 
dom sampling method. 

Only those households indicating that they had 
a home freezer in answer to either the initial tele- 
phone (urban) or direct personal (farm) inquiry 
were included in the study. Of the urban homes, 
32 per cent had a freezer as compared to 65 per 
cent of the farm homes. As defined, a freezer did 
not include a rented locker box or a freezing com- 
partment of the refrigerator but did include a home 
freezer in the usual sense or one shared with an- 
other family. 

Data were gathered by personal interview with 
the homemaker. A_pretested form for recording 
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replies was used. Near the end of the interview, 
each woman was asked if she would sell two home- 
frozen products for laboratory determinations. If 
so, these were purchased and transported in the 
frozen state to the laboratory freezer. 

The laboratory studies were not begun until all 
of the field interviews had been completed. The 
methods of analysis and the bacteriological find- 
ings are reported in Part II]. The adequacy-of- 
blanch criterion adopted for the home-frozen vege- 
tables was the semi-quantitative determination of 
peroxidase by the Masure-Campbell method (2). 


Results and Discussion 


Home freezing, by products and quantities. Dur- 
ing the interview, the homemaker was asked the 
types of fruits and vegetables and the number of 
pints of each frozen. The data for products are 
summarized in table 1. The average approximate 


TABLE | 


Types of fruits and vegetables frozen by households having 
e freezers in Dodge County, Wisconsin 
(150 holds: 75 urban, 75 rural farm) 





HOUSEHOLDS REPORTING 
PRODUCT FROZEN* 


Urban Rural Farm 


number | per cent number | per cent 





Vegetables 
Total—any vegetables 62 83 69 92 
Snap beans 51 68 49 65 
Sweet corn 27 36 47 63 
Peas.... .. 34 45 39 52 
Asparagus 14 19 20 27 
Beets. . . 11 15 10 13 
Kehlrabi. 10 13 6 8 
Peppers 11 15 4 5 

Fruits 
Total—any fruits 72 06 72 96 
Strawberries 57 76 51 68 
Berries, other 49 65 46 61 
Cherries. 39 52 38 51 
Rhubarb. . . ; 26 35 37 49 
Apples. . 24 $2 33 4h 
Peaches. , : 15 20 19 25 
* Re only if frozen by 10 per cent or more of either urban 


or rural households interviewed. 


number of pounds of each major product frozen 
by households which reported freezing that item 
is given in table 2 for both the North Central 
Region (3) and Dodge County. In comparing 
these findings with those of the national study (3), 
one apparent difference is that in the North Cen- 
tral Region as a whole vegetables were frozen 
more frequently than were fruits. 
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The information collected in both studies indi- 
cated that home canning has not completely been 
superseded by freezing. A number of families, 
particularly farm, continued to can rather than 
freeze some fruits and vegetables as a matter of 
family preference. 

Home production of vegetables appeared to be 
a decisive factor in determining what would be 
frozen. In 84 per cent of the farm households, all 
of the vegetables frozen had been home-grown. 
For fruits, this was true in 49 per cent of the cases. 
The corresponding percentages for the urban fam- 
ilies were 48 and 25. A comparison of the data 
from the North Central Region (3) and Dodge 
County indicated that the chief difference was an 
apparent greater dependence on purchased fruits 
and vegetables in the urban North Central Region 
as a whole. 


TABLE 2 


Comparison y average quantity of vegetables and fruits 
frozen per household in the North Central Region* 
and in Dodge County, Wisconsin 





POUNDS PER HOUSEHOLD 


FOOD FROZEN Urban Rural Farm 

North Beaver North Dodge 

Central Dam Central County 

pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Vegetables 29.7 +6 51.1 48 
Greens t 6 11.3 15 
Beans 18.3 19 21.4 20 
Peas t 18 13.6 21 
Corn 23.9 16 34.1 20 
Other t 18 20.4 14 
Fruits 47.9 56 43.9 73 
Peaches 34.4 18 30.6 20 
Berries 29.8 37 26.2 43 
Other 30.0 26 27.3 38 





* Home Freezing and Canning by Households in the United 
States—by Region. Household Food Consumption Survey 1955 
Report No. 11, USDA, 1957. 

+ Averages not given for fewer than 15 households 


Questions concerning the freezing of prepared 
and precooked foods had been included in the 
study. Because of the paucity of the information 
available (4), the results are not reported here. 

Use of recommended practices in home freezing: 
a. Pretreatment for vegetables. Two methods were 
used to secure information on the blanching of the 
home-frozen vegetables. First, during the inter- 
view, blanching practices were approached with 
both a general and a specific question asked in 
relation to the frozen vegetable which was pur- 
chased by the interviewer. The second method of 
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determining the adequacy of blanch was the lab- 
oratory test. 

The majority of both urban and farm home- 
makers reported blanching by means of a boiling 
water bath as a usual procedure in preparing vege- 
tables for freezing. Only 5 of the total of 147 
women interviewed who had frozen vegetables 
did not generally blanch them. When asked spe- 
cifically about the product that was purchased by 
the interviewer, all but 5 replied that it had been 
blanched. In table 3 are presented the results of 
the tests for peroxidase inactivation. A comparison 
of these two estimates would appear to indicate 
that for 15 per cent (excluding the above 5 prod- 
ucts) of the samples of vegetables purchased, the 
blanching procedure regarded by the homemaker 
as adequate was inadequate on the basis of the 
chemical test. This finding may explain why fam- 
ilies are sometimes not satisfied with the quality 
of home-frozen foods when served. Without fully 
understanding the situation, the homemaker may 
attempt to improve frozen vegetables by altering 
her techniques by means other than changing 
blanching procedures. Obviously such efforts will 
probably fail and the quality of such food remains 
low. 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of inadequately blanched roe ae: vege- 
tables (98*) as determined by Masure-Campbell 
peroxidase testt 





SAMPLES 
PRODUCT TESTED INADEQUATELY BLANCHED 
number number per cent 
Corn, ear 7 3 43 
Corn, kernel 13 4 31 
Kohlrabi. . . 5 2 40 
Peas. . 25 3 12 
Snap beans. . . 32 6 19 
Squash 1 1 — 
Mixed vegetables 1 1 
Totalt. .. 98 20 20 





*Excludes green peppers which may be frozen without 
blanching. 

t Agr. Research Adm., USDA, AIC-34, 1947. 

t Includes other products, all of which had been adequately 
blanched if not listed separately. 


b. Pretreatment for fruits. Less information on 
this point was collected because the question was 
used only in conjunction with the purchase of a 
package of fruit, and many of these were kinds 
of fruits for which special pretreatment was not 
necessary. Ascorbic acid or other commercial anti- 
oxidant had been used for 8 of the 11 samples of 
peaches purchased but for none of the home-frozen 
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apple slices. Two of the 15 packages of apple 
slices had been blanched before packaging. 
Packaging materials for freezing. The packaging 
materials which were observed as those used in 
preparing the samples which were purchased are 


reported in table 4. Those judged to be inadequate 


TABLE 4 


Types of containers used for the home-frozen vegetables and 
ruits purchased in Dodge County, Wisconsin 
(Total 174 samples) 





PRODUCTS SO PACKAGED PER CENT 
CONTAINER or 
TOTAL 
Vegetables Fruits 
number number por eent 
Pliable plastic bag and closure 35 14 28 
Pliable plastic bag and closure in 
cardboard freezer carton 29 17 27 
Rigid plastic box and lid 9 14 13 
Cardboard box, waxed, and plas- 
tic lid. . 5 9 8 
Cardboard box, waxed, and lid 0 3 
Glass jar and screw lid + 9 7 
Unsatisfactory package* 19 5 i4 
Totals. 101 73 100 





*Defined as those not recommended in Home Freezing of 
Fruits and Vegetables, Home and Garden Bulletin No. 10, 
revised, USDA, 1957. 


included chiefly the reuse of waxed dairy cartons, 
household weight waxed paper and aluminum foil, 
and vented plastic bags. In addition, there were 
10 cases in which, although the plastic bags were 
of the appropriate type, they had not been closed 
in any fashion, and thus would not be moisture- 
vapor resistant. If these were included in the total 
of unsatisfactory packaging, the percentage would 
increase to 20. The popularity of container types 
in this Wisconsin study was quite similar to that 
reported for Mississippi families (5). 

Practices in the thawing of frozen foods. Only 
10 of the 150 homemakers interviewed customarily 
thawed frozen vegetables prior to cooking; about 
half of those freezing casseroles and main dishes 
thawed the product before cooking; and the 
majority thawed meats. The methods used for 
thawing, when it was adjudged desirable by the 
homemaker to do so, were such as indicated the 
possibility of bacterial growth before the product 
was cooked. Only 20 per cent on occasion used a 
refrigerator holding period as a means of thawing. 
The majority (80 per cent) usually allowed the 
product to remain at room temperature to thaw, 
frequently suggesting that this was done overnight. 
Nearly all of those interviewed were very emphatic 
in stating that frozen food, once thawed, should 
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not be refrozen. Such a conclusion is frequently 
valid but has been pointed out to be subject to 
possible modification depending upon the internal 
temperature attained in the product during the 
time it is out of the freezer. 

Homemakers’ problems in the freezing of foods. 
Near the end of the interview, the homemaker was 
asked if she had any particular problems in this 
area. These comments as well as others during the 
course of previous questions indicated that one- 
half (76) of the homemakers interviewed recog- 
nized one or more problems in the freezing of 
foods. This is in contrast to the findings of Dickins 
and Ferguson (5) that only 32 of the 208 home- 
makers interviewed replied that they had any 
problems or complaints concerning the processing 
and packaging of foods for freezing. However, 
among the miscellaneous food problems listed by 
urban New York homemakers (6) was information 
on the freezing of foods. 

Further breaking down the problems of the Wis- 
consin women into categories, the freezing of vege- 
tables so as to give high-quality products received 
the most concern. Specific vegetables cited were 
predominantly beans, peas, and corn. Peaches 
were mentioned specifically by half of those find- 
ing fruits a problem. A few had packaging ques- 
tions. The categories mentioned were very similar 
to those given by the Mississippi women (5). 

Sources of information in the home freezing of 
foods. As a knowledge of the sources of informa- 
tion used by homemakers may be helpful to those 
who work with families, this information for the 
Wisconsin women interviewed is presented in table 
5. Dickins and Ferguson (5) asked a question 
with regard to information sources similar to that 


TABLE 5 
Sources of information used by the homemakers for freezing 
fruits and vegetables (150 interviews) 


| 
| 





SOURCE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


REPORTING 
per cent 

Booklet with freezer or freezing supplies 79 
Neighbors, friends, family....... 37 
Past experience. ...... ; 33 
Government bulletins. . . s 

books. .......... 6 
Newspapers or magazines. . . 5 
Homemakers’ club... ... 1 
Television........... 1 
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asked in this study. The booklet that came with 
the freezer was also used by the largest number 
(69 per cent) of those interviewed by them. 


Summary 


A study was conducted to gather information on the 
practices used in the home freezing of fruits and vege- 
tables. A random sample of 150 Wisconsin homemakers 
who had home freezers were interviewed and frozen 
products purchased. 

Fruits were frozen by a larger percentage of those 
having home freezers than were vegetables. Home pro- 
duction of the raw food appeared to have a bearing on 
the quantity of food frozen. 

A study of practices indicated that more stress is 
apparently needed on the use of adequate blanching 
procedures for vegetables to be frozen. More emphasis 
on safe thawing techniques would also seem to have a 
place although the added danger of refreezing im- 
properly thawed products would seem to be slight as 
most homemakers reported they did not customarily 
follow such a practice. 

Approximately one-half of the women indicated that 
they had one or more problems related to the home 
freezing of foods. In seeking to assist these women 
with their problems, the limited use by the women of 
sources of information other than the commercial 
booklets with the freezer or freezing supplies must be 
considered. 
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II. Bacteriological Aspects’ 


Margy J. Woodburn and Dorothy Hussemann Strong 


fro a review of the literature, it became 
apparent that little published information 
was available relative to the bacteriological quality 
of home-frozen foods. Van Eseltine et al. (1) 
hypothesized from data obtained in the study of 
laboratory packs that home-frozen vegetables might 
be expected to have lower bacterial counts than 
those commercially frozen because of the possi- 
bilities of greater speed in handling, lack of con- 
tamination from surfaces, and avoidance of thaw- 
ing in transit. In the absence of suitable research 
studies, directions which have been prepared for 
use in the home freezing of foods have perhaps 
given less emphasis to the sanitation aspects of 
practices than might seem to be desirable. In this 
study, bacteriological tests of the types utilized 
commercially for evaluating wholesomeness were 
applied to samples of home-frozen fruits and vege- 
tables to obtain information on their status and to 
determine the possible need for additional emphasis 
on sanitation in home-freezing procedures. 

It has been stated that the over-all bacteriological 
quality of a commercially frozen food is important 
in reflecting the original quality of the product, 
the sanitation of equipment, and the effectiveness 
of freezing (2). A similar situation, in all proba- 
bility, exists for home-frozen foods. Despite the 
apparent need, however, it has not been possible 
to reach general agreement on quantitative bac- 
terial standards for commercially frozen products. 

In interpreting the results of bacteriological anal- 
yses, it must be considered that high bacterial 
counts whether of total microorganisms or specific 
indicator groups do not necessarily indicate that 
the food would have been dangerous to consume 
nor do low counts guarantee its safety. However, 
high counts for total number of organisms or for 
the indicator group do indicate either poor-quality 
original products or, more probably, considerable 
contamination and/or opportunities for bacterial 


' Publication approved by the Director of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* These data are a part of the thesis submitted to the 
Graduate School at the University of Wisconsin in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the PhD degree by the 
Senior author, who was a General Foods Fund Fellow in 
Home Economics. 


multiplication during the processing. When the 
counts are high, there is a greater possibility of the 
presence and increase of those organisms which 
have been incriminated as causes of food-borne 
illnesses. Little relation to palatability of the prod- 
uct has been found until the bacterial counts reach 
the magnitude of millions per gram (3). 

Despite these limitations of interpretation, studies 
of the numbers and kinds of organisms occurring 
in commercially processed frozen foods have been 
of great usefulness to industry. It is hoped that 
such information on home-produced frozen foods 
may also be of value. 


Experimental Methods 


The choice of the households and the field plan 
of the study have been described in the preceding 
article. Briefly, 75 urban and 75 rural farm home- 
makers in a central Wisconsin county were per- 
sonally interviewed and, where possible, a package 
of a home-frozen vegetable and one of a fruit were 
purchased from each and maintained in a frozen 
state until analyzed in the laboratory. 

The general procedures in the bacteriological 
analysis of the products conformed to the recom- 
mendations of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation (4) for frozen foods. Phosphate-buffered 
dilution blanks were used throughout. Determina- 
tions were made as described for total plate count 
of aerobic microorganisms per gram and the most 
probable numbers (MPN) of enterococci. Total 
plate counts for yeast and molds were made for 
fruits and the procedure for the isolation of sal- 
monellae carried out on the vegetables as outlined. 
In the latter tests, in addition to the APHA method, 
the modified enrichment step recommended by Sil- 
liker and Taylor (5) was employed. For the esti- 
mation of the MPN of coliforms and the detection 
of coagulase-positive staphylococci, the methods 
suggested by the Frozen Food Standards Subcom- 
mittee of the Association of Food and Drug Offi- 
cials of the United States (6) were followed. 


. Results and Discussion 
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Total numbers of viable microorganisms. One 
of the most frequently used bacterial tests for foods 
is the total plate count for aerobic microorganisms. 
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On the basis of studies on commercial and labora- 
tory frozen products, a number of authorities (7, 8) 
have recommended 100,000 viable microorganisms 
per gram as the maximum plate count for an ac- 
ceptable product. 

The mean values for bacterial counts for the 
frozen vegetables purchased from homemakers are 
presented in table 1. If the median count rather 
than the average is taken, as has been suggested 
(9), the corresponding values are somewhat lower 
but markedly so only for ear corn (2900 per gram), 
which is based on a small number of samples. The 
extremely wide range of the values found for the 
products is similar to values reported for com- 
mercial products. In those instances in which sev- 
eral packages of the same vegetable were tested, 
the lowest count in each case was representative 
of counts reported for commercially packed vege- 
tables immediately after blanching (2). The total 
counts for the home-frozen vegetables exceeded the 
100,000 per gram level mentioned above in a total 
of 11 products (11 per cent): specifically, 5 sam- 
ples of peas, 2 of peppers, and 1 each of kernel 
corn, squash, snap beans, and mixed vegetables. 


TABLE | 
Aerobic microorganisms gram in home-frozen vegetables 
as determined by plate counts 


(Total plate count agar, 32° C, 72 hours) 





SAMPLES 








TOTAL PLATE COUNT 
PRODUCT TTr WT ——— — 
| (ToTaL 
| 101) | Lowest Highest Average 
| mumber | per gram per gram per gram 
Asparagus... ad 6 640 68,000 14,000 
Corn, ear. . ~- 7 880 100,000 | 19,000 
Corn, kernel 13 600 480,000 | 51,000 
Kohlrabi........ 5 2,100 65,000 23,000 
i RS 25 460 | 19,000,000 | 49,000* 
Snap beans....... 32 110 280,000 | 16,000 
Beets... .. ; 2 180 2,600 | omitted 
Cabbage......... 1 3,800 
Carrots....... 1 3,800 
Kidney beans. . l 330 
Mixed vegetables 1 1, 500, 000 
Peppers......... 3 3,100 360 , 000 
Spinach and chard | 3 900 | 18,000 
Squash.......... 1 120,000 





* Based on 24 samples only, excluding one having an unusually 
high count. 


A statistical comparison indicated that the total 
number of microorganisms per gram of home- 
frozen peas originally purchased from canning 
factories (8 packages) was significantly higher (5 
per cent level) than that of frozen peas that had 
been home grown (15 packages). As peas were 
the only product of which a large enough sample 
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from each source had been purchased to make 
such a comparison feasible, more analyses would 
need to be conducted before a generalization could 
be drawn. The important role which the practices 
followed in the handling of the fresh vegetable 
exert in the final quality of the frozen vegetable 
would seem to be emphasized here. 

The numbers of aerobic microorganisms per 
gram were generally lower for fruits (table 2) 
than for vegetables. This is in accord with experi- 
ence in other laboratories (7). An arbitrary upper 
limit of 100,000 viable cells per gram, which some 
authorities have suggested to be high, was ex- 
ceeded by 2 samples of strawberries, 2 of mulber- 
ries, and 1 of black raspberries. The highest number 
of yeasts and molds as counted was 32,000 per 
gram in one sample of mulberries. The average 
number per gram for all fruits was approximately 


300. 


TABLE 2 


Aerobie microorganisms per gram in home-frozen fruits as 
determined by plate counts 
(Total plate count agar, 32° C, 72 hours) 





SAMPLES TOTAL PLATE COUNT 
PRODUCT TESTED 
(TOTAL 
73) Lowest Highest Average 
number per gram per gram per gram 
Apple sauce 3 40 240 7 
Apple slices 15 60 100,000 9,000 
Cherries 4 120 26 , 000 ° 
Mulberries 3 71,000 22,000,000 : 
Peaches. . 11 80 15,000 , 2,200 
Peach purée 1 730 . 
Raspberries 10 250 210,000 | 35,000 
Rhubarb. . 8 60 2,100 660 
Strawberries S 18 220 180,000 37,000 





* Derived only if 5 or more samples were tested. 


Sanitation indices. The presence in frozen foods 
of large numbers of coliform organisms or entero- 
cocci has been suggested frequently as indicative 
of poor sanitation in the production of food (4). 
The interpretation of positive findings for these 
organisms is made more difficult, however, by their 
ubiquity (10). Their presence on frozen vegetables 
is perhaps more meaningful than on fruits as re- 
search has indicated that they were killed during 
the blanching step (2). This would suggest then 
that the presence of coliforms or enterococci on 
frozen vegetables was indicative of contamination 
subsequent to blanching. 

The ranges for the MPN of coliforms and entero- 
cocci in home-frozen vegetables are presented in 
table 3 and in fruits in table 4. For both, in accord- 
ance with accepted practice, the total number of 
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TABLE 3 


Approximate numbers of viable coliforms and enterococci per gram of home-frozen vegetables 
101 products 
(Confirmed positive tests*) 





COLIFORM GROUP ENTEROCOCCI GROUP 
NUMBER 
OF 
RODUCT SAMPLES Most Probable Number MPN Most Probable Number MPN 
TESTED above above 
10/Gram 10/Gram 
Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 
per gram per gram cases per gram per gram casca 
(sparagus 6 0 460 2 0 75 2 
Beets 2 0 43 l 0 240 
Cabbage l 750 ] 9.1 0 
Carrots l 0 0 23 l 
Corn, ear 7 0 >11,000 3 0 93 l 
Corn, kernel 13 0 >11,000 5 0 460 9 
Kidney beans l 3.6 0 60 I 
Kohlrabi 5 0 93 3 0 23 1 
Mixed vegetables l 240 I > 11,000 1 
Peas 25 0 > 11,000 15 0 >11,000 17 
Peppers 3 0 43 I 0 93 2 
Snap beans 32 0 2,400 12 0 +, 600 10 
Spinach and chard 3 3.6 75 l 0 240 1 
Squash l 0 0 93 
Total 101 45 48 





* For coliforms: lauryl tryptose broth (Difco), followed by, in order: 2 per cent brilliant green bile broth (Difco), eosin methylene blue 
agar (Difco), and lactose broth. For enterococci: azide dextrose broth (Difco) followed by ethyl violet azide broth (Difco) 


samples having an MPN above 10 per gram is con- fruits. If the same standard were applied to the 
sidered as the number positive. MPN of enterococci, it was exceeded by 16 pack- 
An MPN of 100 per gram for coliforms as the ages of the vegetables and 5 of the fruits. 
upper limit acceptable for frozen fruits and vege- The correlations of plate count, coliform MPN, 
tables has been tentatively suggested although and enterococci MPN were examined statistically 
Fitzgerald (8) concluded that this was too high. (11). In all comparisons, the indices used were 
In the present study, the MPN of coliforms ex- found to show a highly significant correlation (1 
ceeded 100 per gram in 1 22 of the 101 samples of _ per cent level) to each other for vegetables and 
frozen vegetables and in 4 of the 73 samples of for fruits. No significant correlation was found be- 
TABLE 4 


Approximate numbers of viable coliforms and enterococci per gram of home-frozen fruits 
73 pee = 
(Confirmed positive tests* 





COLIFORM GROUP ENTEROCOCCI GROUP 
NUMBER r 
or 
PRODUCT SAMPLES Most Probable Number MPN Most Probable Number MPN 
TESTED above above 
10/Gram 10/Gram 
Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 
per gram per gram cases per gram per gram cases 
Apple sauce 3 0 0 0 0 23 l 
Apple slices 15 0 9.1 0 0 240 2 
Cherries 4 0 0 0 0 93 1 
Mulberries 3 93 >1, 100 3 23 >1, 100 3 
Peaches 1 0 460 2 0 43 3 
Peach purée 1 0 0 240 ] 
Raspberries 10 0 43 1 0 240 3 
Rhubarb s 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Strawberries 18 0 150 2 0 43 1 
Total 73 8 15 





* For coliforms: lauryl tryptose broth (Difco), followed by, in order: 2 per cent brilliant green bile broth (Difco), eosin methylene blue 
agar (Difco), and lactose broth. For enterococci: azide dextrose broth (Difco) followed by ethyl violet azide broth (Difco). 
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tween any of the determinations on the vegetable 
and fruit purchased from one household. 

Presence of food-poisoning types of microorgan- 
isms. The staphylococci capable of causing food- 
borne illness in man through the production of 
enterotoxin in foods are difficult to identify in 
routine testing, but the most reliable characteristic 
appears to be the production by the organism of 
coagulase (4). Enterotoxin is produced only when 
the organisms are multiplying rapidly but, once 
produced, is very stable. It would be possible for 
enterotoxin to develop if foods were held improp- 
erly before freezing or after thawing. 

The presence of coagulase-positive staphylococci 
in the home-frozen vegetables tested was relatively 
infrequent. Of the 101 samples tested, 10 yielded 
confirmed coagulase-positive staphylococci. Of 
these, 5 were positive only through a dilution of 
1 to 10 of the original product, 4 through 1 to 100, 
and 1 through the 1 to 1000 dilution. 

Another group of organisms incriminated in food- 
borne infections (technically distinct from the 
above in type) are the salmonellae. Salmonella 
species were not isolated from any package of the 
home-frozen vegetables tested. However, since the 
available methods for the isolation of this organism 
from foods would appear to have severe limitations, 
one cannot definitely state that none were present 


in the foods (12). 


Summary 


During the course of interviews of 150 randomly 
selected Wisconsin homemakers, 101 packages of home- 
frozen vegetables and 73 of fruits were purchased for 
subsequent bacteriological analyses. Accepted bacteri- 
ological procedures were used. 

The total number of viable aerobic microorganisms 
per gram exceeded 100,000 per gram, which has been 
frequently recommended as the maximum for an ac- 
ceptable product, in 11 per cent of the home-frozen 
vegetables tested. The total counts covered a wide range 
of values, although kernel corn and peas had the 
highest average plate counts. The total microbial counts 
for fruits were generally lower than for vegetables, 
berries having the highest average counts of the fruits. 
In approximately 20 per cent of the frozen vegetables 
and in 6 per cent of the fruits, the MPN of coliforms 
and of enterococci were above 100 per gram. There is 
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a lack of agreement on the significance of the presence 
of either of these groups in frozen fruits and vege. 
tables, however. Viable coagulase-positive staphylococci 
were isolated from 10 per cent of the home-frozen 
vegetables but in relatively small mumbers. No sal. 
monellae were isolated from the vegetables. 

Although, in general, the home-frozen fruits and 
vegetables were of acceptable bacteriological quality 
as judged by the standards applied commercially, the 
occurrence of some products of questionable whole. 
someness by these criteria emphasizes the need for 
continued stress on proper sanitary procedures in home- 
freezing practices. 
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Calls Homemaking Education World Need 


F someday there is peace in all the world be- 

cause children are raised, not from childhood 
to adulthood, but from immaturity to maturity, 
then somebody, somewhere, may remember and 
bow a head in thanks for a diminutive woman who 
was once dean of home economics at Michigan 
State University. 

Tiny, octogenarian Mary Sweeny was guest at 
Michigan State University this week. She came 
back to talk on the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Home Economics Association 
of which she was once a president. 

And the message of the pioneer who has studied 
and counseled families all across the globe was 
the same as when she talked here half a decade 
ago. It’s the message that bears repeating . . . bears 
remembering. It’s an idea a generation or two 
ahead of its time. 

“The answer to the problems of today’s world 
will be found in the core of the family life of 
people,” she said this week. “We do not live as 
individuals. We live as families.” 


Said It Before 


Five years ago, talking to Michigan homemakers 
gathered at Farmers Week, she put it this way: 

“Your children are the hope of the peace of the 
world,” and she placed the responsibility for peace, 
tomorrow, in the homes of today. 

She called on parents to “breach the no man’s 
land which lies between parents and children” and 
to practice the techniques of peace in the home. 

“The most exacting job in the world is to be a 
wise and understanding parent,” shc said. “It takes 
all the best that education can olf; to guide a 
human being through all the stages of his develop- 
ment.” 

She augmented that thought this week when she 
told tyro home economists, “What we know belongs 
to the children of the world, to the families of the 
world. It is our privilege to share it with them.” 

She told the homemakers, too, “The first years 
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Virginia Baird 


> Mrs. Baird is woman’s editor and food editor of 
The State Journal, Lansing, Michigan. This article 
is reprinted with permission from The State 
Journal of Sunday, October 25, 1959. 


of a child’s life are tremendously important because 
his love and his loneliness are built there.” 

“Family background,” she said, “is the only back- 
ground your child has as a child. It’s his tradition, 
the soil in which his emotional life sends down its 
first roots. 


Home the Molder 


“All over the world the atmosphere of the home 
and its human relationships set the climate for moral 
and ethical standards, aesthetic appreciations, the 
physical and mental well-being, and the philosophy 
of life of the individual. 

“We have to learn to use family peace techniques 
nationally and internationally,” she counseled the 
homemakers. “We have to build a climate between 
nations so that the world knows that war is 
unthinkable. 

“You and I live in an atomic age,” she said. “It 
is not our age, but the age of our children. If our 
children are to live, grow up, work and succeed in 
this world, they must be braver, more heroic and 
more socially sensitive than we have been.” 

She challenged the homemakers to “release their 
children, fortified with courage to meet and under- 
stand life . . . with self-assurance and faith . . . with 
understanding of their spiritual resources and of 
their responsibility for what their life stands for, 
not only in their own country, but in the world.” 


Education for Parents 


Interviewed here this week, the bright-eyed 
woman with the smile-lined face saw broader edu- 
cation to help parents meet the challenge. 

“Will the day come when family living, child 
growth and development and home management 
will be taught to all girls?” the reporter asked. 








Michigan State University Photographic Laboratory 


Miss Mary Sweeny tells Michigan State University 

home economics students, faculty members, and guests 

that “Home economics is your vehicle to be of service 

to the people of the world” as she talks to the group 

gathered to commemorate the Golden Anniversary of 
the American Home Economics Association. 


“The time will come when it will be taught to 
every girl and at lower and lower levels ( grades). 
It's absolutely necessary,” she said with a wisdom 
that only comes of age. 

“I wish there were good books to comfort women 
now, she added, aside. She was talking about 
books on the normal development of children, the 
cross-wise stage, the fighting stage, the revolting 
stage. 

Mary, whom Michigan State University student 
home economists this week were calling a most 
remarkable person, a “fascinating person,” a “de- 
lightful, happy person,” a “dedicated person,” knows 
the value of strong familial roots, firsthand. 

Today she and her sister live on the self-same 
Blue Grass farm at Pine Grove (near Lexington) 
where her grandfather and grandmother went when 
they were first married. 

Her father, a physician (“a strong father figure”— 
a term you'll be hearing more and more in days to 
come ) wanted her educated. 


In Father’s Footsteps 


He sent her off to his alma mater, Transylvania, 
“with the second group of women ever to enter 
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. all set off in a corner,” she merrily recalls. He 
encouraged her to study chemistry at the University 
of Kentucky (there were no home ec courses). She 
took her M.A. in education at Columbia, then 
marched from teaching grade school to teaching 
nutrition and physiological chemistry in Kentucky 
University, and when the University department of 
home economics was instituted, she became its 
head. 

To take child care and homemaking information 
to the mountain families early in the Kentucky ex- 
tension program, she rode 40 miles (Paris hat and 
all) on a plank stretched between two crates in a 
lumber wagon (and it poured ). 

Early in World War I she served on the Kentucky 
council of defense and was named chairman of 
home economics in the U. S. food administration 
under Herbert Hoover (“wheatless days, men didn’t 
know how to make corn muffins”). Then, a canteen 
worker with the A.E.F. overseas, the pint-sized 
nutritionist was cited by both the United States 
Army and the 82nd Division for bravery on the 
Meuse Argonne and St. Mihiel fronts. 

When she came to Michigan State as dean of the 
department of home economics, the department 
was located in a corner of the basement of the 
women’s building, now Morrill Hall. Still, the pro- 
gram in social service which she instituted is now 
the department of social work of the University. 

The college of home economics’ departments of 
nutrition and child development reflect her early 
interest. 


Convinced President 

It was she who sent the very first class, six 
Michigan State students, to the Merrill-Palmer 
School to learn more about children and families 
to supplement their campus education, and _per- 
suaded the president of the University that such 
study deserved credit toward a degree. 

When she joined the Merrill-Palmer staff, there 
were no texts on the normal child, or what to feed 
the normal child and little was written about family 
life. The school did its own research, wrote its own 
books. In her 20 years as department head and 
assistant director at the school she directed instruc- 
tion of students from many universities and col- 
leges, helped to take the school into the community 
and the world, and helped to bring part of the 
world back to it. Today many foreign students go 
to Merrill-Palmer for special work to add to their 
knowledge of children, homes and families. 

Mary and her associates wrote The Growth and 
Development of the Young Child. This and other 
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Dr. Rosalind Mentzer, assistant to 
the dean; Dr. Thelma Porter, dean 
of the College of Home Economics 
at Michigan State University; and 
Jane Roberts, vice-president of 
the Home Economics Club and 
chairman of the 50th Anniversary 
student committee, listen as Mary 
Sweeny relates one of her inter- 
esting anecdotes. An impressive 
candle-lighting ceremony followed 
Miss Sweeny’s address. Fifty 
tapers were lighted as outstanding 
events of AHEA were narrated. 


of her writings on physical and mental development 
and feeding children are used throughout the 
world. 

She herself was sent to both India and China to 
help to develop programs of education for home 
and family living. In 1938 and in 1946 she was in 
India; and 1948, in China. She also visited France, 
Spain, Austria, Denmark, Germany, Sweden, and 
Holland to study families. 


Renowned in Field 


She has lectured in her field throughout the coun- 
try, and served as visiting professor in many uni- 
versities. She’s a member of a roster of women’s 
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Michigan State University Photographic Laboratory 


and professional organizations which have become 
sounding boards for information in her field. 

Just recently she tripped off to Ireland and Scot- 
land “to air my soul,” she quipped with infectious 
humor. 

The problems of parents are about the same 
throughout the world, she said this week. One 
doesn't “just instinctive sly know how to raise a child, 
a family in today’s complex world.” 

Earlier training in child rearing, raising, child 
care and development, and in homemaking offers 
the greatest hope for the development of the poten- 
tials of our children, the greatest hope for peace and 
happiness in the world. 


Guides to Action and Conduct 


Two booklets that should be of interest to stu- 
dents planning for their future employment have 
recently come to hand. One is a Guide to Preparing 
a Resume, published by the New York State Em- 
ployment Service. It discusses the kind of informa- 
tion that should be included in a summary of your 
qualifications for a job; suggests ways to select and 
organize the data; gives a suggested outline; and 
includes a number of sample résumés. It also in- 
cludes pointers on transmittal letters and a bibliog- 
raphy on getting and keeping jobs. Individual 
copies of this booklet are available without charge. 
Direct your request to the Public Relations Office, 
New York State Department of Labor, Division of 
Employment, 500 Eighth Avenue, New York 18, 
N.Y. 

The other booklet is a guide for the recruiting of 
engineering college graduates just published by the 
American Society for Engineering Education under 
the title Recruiting Practices and Procedures—1959. 
Although it is a code for the engineering profession, 


the ethical standards it embodies are of interest to 
others also. It is designed as an aid in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of high ethical standards in 
the procedures of college recruiting and in the 
relations between the employing organization, col- 
lege authorities, and college students. 

According to the ASEE, activities bringing to- 
gether college graduates and would-be employers 
must meet four conditions: 
1.To promote a wise and responsible choice of 

career 
2. To strengthen students’ sense of integrity 
3. To develop in students an attitude of personal 

responsibility for their choice of career and for 
their success in it 
4. To minimize interference with education 

Copies may be purchased from the American 
Society for Engineering Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, for 10 cents each, 25 for $1, 100 
for $3. 








AHEA and ADA Plan 
Rehabilitation Workshop 


The AHEA-ADA joint committee on rehabilita- 
tion announces a workshop on “Expanding the 
Services of the Home Economist in Rehabilitation,” 
to be held in Denver, Colorado, June 25, 26, and 
27, just preceding the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association in Denver. 
Mrs. Ruth B. Hayes, workshop chairman, states 
that the purpose is to (1) improve methods of 
evaluating the needs and problems of the aged, 
the handicapped, and the disabled; (2) improve 
the effectiveness of the home economist in re- 
habilitation by developing channels of communi- 
cation, methods, and procedures. 

In the AHEA structure, the joint committee 
members are from the health and welfare section. 
Registration may need to be limited. Therefore, 
those who are interested should write soon to Mrs. 
Ruth B. Hayes, 2 Overlook Road, White Plains, 
New York. 


Directory Lists Home Economists 
in Homemaker Services 


The committee on Homemaker Services of the 
AHEA health and welfare section has prepared a 
list of 153 agencies that provide Homemaker Serv- 
ices and the names of home economists working 
with these agencies on their Homemaker Service 
programs. Single copies of the Directory of Pro- 
fessional Home Economists in Homemaker Services 
may be obtained free on request to the executive 
secretary of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 9, 
D. C. 


Proposed Revisions 
of AHEA Bylaws 


The constitution and bylaws committee, 1959-60, 
submits the following proposed revisions to the 
bylaws of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. These revisions concern the transfer of the 
appointment of some committees from the assembly 
of delegates to the executive board and enlarge the 
functions of the committee on committees so that 





this committee recommends membership for all 
committees which the executive board now appoints 
or will appoint if the proposed change is approved, 
They also take note of the advertising advisory 
function of the editorial standing committee. The 
changes were recommended by a special committee 
appointed to study the Association’s committee 
structure and have been approved by the AHEA 
executive committee. They will be voted on by the 
assembly of delegates at the annual meeting in 
Denver. The full text of the constitution and bylaws 
to which these proposed revisions apply was pub- 
lished in the September 1959 issue of the Journat. 


BYLAWS 


ArTIcLeE II. Section 1. Insert this paragraph following the 
paragraph which begins “The vice-president who is serving 
the second year . . .” 

In addition to the duties defined above, the first and 
second vice-presidents shall review the annual reports of 
Association committees and report on these to the executive 
board. They shall also recommend the continuation, reor- 
ganization, termination or change in function or status of 
Association committees to the executive board for consider- 
ation and action. 


AnTicLe III 


FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 2. Replace (5) and (6) with the following: 

(5) It shall appoint the standing committees as authorized 
in Article VI, Section 1 of the Bylaws and other com- 
mittees whose membership is recommended by the 
committee on committees. 


ArTICLE VI 
COMMITTEES 
Section 1. Replace (1) and (4) with the following: 


(1) A committee on committees appointed annually by the 
executive board. The duty of this committee shall be 
to recommend to the executive board, for appointment, 
the personnel of those committees designated by the 
executive board and the standing committees as author- 
ized in Article VI, Section 1 of the bylaws. The 
membership of this committee shall include the second 
vice-president, who shall serve as chairman, and the 
third vice-president. 

(4) An advisory committee on publications and advertising 
appointed annually by the executive board. The duty 
of this committee shall be to assist the officers and the 
headquarters staff in maintaining a high professional 
level in Association publications and advertising. 


Public Relations Tip: 
Emphasize Breadth of the Program 


Is your community aware of the breadth of the 
home economics program? Probably not. In any 
career day programs or professional publicity, make 
it a point to stress aspects of the program that show 
the breadth of home economics. 
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Vacation in Colorful Colorado 
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Photo Courtesy of Colorado Visitors Bureau by O. Roach 


Denver Civic Center—One of the most famous views in America from the west steps of the Colorado Capitol 
Building across Denver's Civic Center. At the west side of the Center is the classic City and County Building. 
Grounds are beautifully landscaped with trees from many lands. At left, partially hidden by trees, is the Greek 
Theater, where many outdoor cultural events are held each summer. In the background are the snow-covered 
Rockies of the Front Range 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK is northwest of 
Denver and Boulder—a vacation spot embracing 405 square 
miles of mountain scenery. Its 56 peaks include Longs Peak at 
14,256 feet. Arapaho Glacier, mountain lakes, a wildlife sane- 
tuary, and the Continental Divide are among its scenic wonders. 

Pike’s Peak! Garden of the Gods! Even the names are 
enough to fire the imagination and whet the desire for a 
vacation amid the grandeur of Colorado's crags and canyons— 
within easy reach of Denver. Ghost towns from the pioneer 
days, the Petrified Forest, mineral hot springs, recreation areas 
for hunting, fishing, camping, horseback riding are among the 
sights and activities that the Colorado vacationer can savor. 

So plan to play as well as work—when you come to Colorado. 
The annual meeting of AHEA will take place June 28 to 
July 1, 1960, in Denver. Plan your trip to see a bit of the 
West either just before you come to the meeting or on your 
way home. No doubt a travel bureau in your own community 
can assist you in planning an itinerary. But if you need further 
information, write to Department A, Colorado Visitors Bureau, 
225 West Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 



































My Job and Yours 


Home Economists Work Abroad 


In these days of international exchange, home 
economists are being called upon to share their 
knowledge and experience with families all over 
the world. Many serve under the auspices of the 
International Cooperation Administration to assist 
underdeveloped countries improve nutrition, health, 
and sanitation and provide information and equip- 
ment leading to more comfortable homes. 

Two such home economists are Beatrice E. Bil- 
lings, who has served in the Philippines and in 
Taiwan, and Minnie Bell, who works under a pro- 
gram sponsored jointly by the United States and 
Honduran governments. 

“Showing rural families in Taiwan how they can 
modernize their kitchens for the equivalent of about 
$2 has been a rewarding experience,” says Miss 
Billings, now in this country after eight years as 
home economics extension adviser abroad. She has 
spent five years in the Philippines and nearly three 
years in Taiwan, advising the governments of the 
two countries in setting up home economics exten- 
sion work on a national basis. 

In both countries, the big need of the rural 
women and 4-H Club girls has been to learn how 
to help themselves, Miss Billings indicates, so that 
they will realize more income, have better nutri- 
tion, and enjoy better health and sanitary condi- 
tions. There are now more than 7,000 rural women 
enrolled in home improvement clubs in Taiwan, 


During the past three years, Beatrice E. Billings, ICA 

home economics extension adviser, has trained more 

than 100 Chinese home economics extension field work- 

ers, who are now working under her guidance in the 

program for rural betterment and will carry on without 
American technical aid by 1961. 















be a 
Chimneys for smoking stoves, better balanced diets, an 
easier wash way, the use of boiled water, doorstep 
gardens are all part of the work day of Texas home 
economist Minnie Bell (second from right), who is 
shown demonstrating the newly introduced handmade, 
hand-operated washing machine to Honduran women 


and 5500 girls in 4-H home economics clubs—a sig- 
nificant development in just three years. 

Prior to her assignment abroad, Miss Billings was 
a Massachusetts county extension agent. She re- 
ceived her BS degree at Cornell University and her 
master’s degree from Columbia University. 

Miss Bell has been in Honduras as home eco- 
nomics adviser since 1957. She says that household 
chimneys in Honduras have been one of her big 
problems. For centuries, huts and adobe houses in 
the rural districts and villages have billowed with 
smoke two or three times a day because the native 
built stoves had no vents. Now, thanks to tin cans 
with both ends cut out and fastened end to end and 
up through the roof, smoke from the stoves of 
Honduras is climbing to the clouds. Acrid scents 
in clothing, furnishings, and ceilings of these 
houses are vanishing, and better homemaking prac- 
tices are coming into use. 

In May 1959, Miss Bell was presented with a 
10-year government service pin. Before she went 
to Honduras, she was home management specialist 
in Texas and Arkansas; served as home economics 
adviser in Saltillo, Mexico; and was assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at South West Texas 
State College at San Marcos. 

In advising the governments of the countries in 
which they serve, Miss Billings and Miss Bell have 
common aims—to improve the general well-being 
of families. Some of their activities are similar, but 
in each country the background and customs of the 
people must be considered in adapting techniques 
or equipment. Better balanced diets, better home- 
making, food, and shelter practices are goals for 
all countries. To accomplish these, countless train- 
ing, teaching, and service functions are performed 
by the home economist. 
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Many Home Economists Aid 


‘Homemaker Services 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOMEMAKER SERVICES 

AHEA HEALTH AND WELFARE SECTION 

Members of the subcommittee are: Frances God- 

shall, Geraldine Piper, Nathalie Preston, Henri 

Younge, Margaret Zealand, and Mary Egan (Chair- 
man). 


In April 1959, the subcommittee on homemaker 
services of the health and welfare section of the 
American Home Economics Association conducted 
a survey of the role of home economists in Home- 
maker Services. A two-part questionnaire, one sec- 
tion for administrators and another for the home 
economist," was mailed to the directors of 153 
agencies listed in the 1958 Directory of Homemaker 
and Related Services, PHS Publication 598. The 
major purpose of this survey was to ascertain where 
and how professionally trained home economists 
contribute to homemaker services. Of the 153 
agencies surveyed, 105, or approximately 69 per 
cent, returned the questionnaire. 

Agencies reporting services from home econo- 
mists. About 50 per cent (50) of the agencies 
reported that they had the services of a profes- 
sionally trained home economist. Nineteen of the 
# agencies reported that they had such a person 
on their staffs. Of these 19 agencies, 13 reported 
full-time and 5 part-time employment, while | 
agency employed both part-time and full-time per- 
sonnel. In about 60 per cent (31) of the 50 
agencies, the services of such a person were avail- 
able as a consultant or instructor. Twenty agencies 
reported the home economist was used by both the 
professional and homemaker staff, 6 by the profes- 
sional staff exclusively, and 14 by the homemaker 
staff exclusively. Ten agencies did not report who 
used the home economist. 

Training activities. Some in-service training with 
4 wide variation in frequency was reported by 64 
of the 105 agencies. About one-fifth of these 64 
agencies conduct such training on a monthly basis. 
There was a wide range in the number of hours 


‘As used 


in this report, the term home economist in- 
cludes professionally trained home economists, nutritionists, 
and dietitians 


devoted to in-service training yearly, about one-half 
of the agencies reporting 24 hours or less per year. 
Because the length of pre-employment training 
reported was so varied, it was impossible to sum- 
marize that information. 

Duties of the home economists. Only 35 of the 
105 returned the section pertaining to duties of the 
home economist. Because of this small number, 
generalizations regarding duties are unwise. How- 
ever, an analysis indicates that many home econo- 
mists are concerned with the training of home- 
makers. At least two-thirds of the 35 agencies 
reported that their training program included mate- 
rial on food and nutrition, modified diets, household 
care, and home management. Between one-third 
and two-thirds of the agencies included material 
on child care and development, care of the chroni- 
cally ill, care of the aged, money 
laundering, and purchasing and care of clothing. 
In addition to duties related to training, about 


management, 


one-third of the home economists direct the home- 
About two-thirds recruited and 
selected homemakers. Many of the home economists 


maker service. 


were responsible for the development of educational 
and informational materials. 
Consultation services were reported as follows: 


NUMBER OF HOME EBOCONOMISTS 


RECEIVING CONSULTATION REPORTING ACTIVITY 


Homemaker staff 24 
Professional staff 21 
Clients 18 


Summary. 
responding reported that they had the services of 


About 50 per cent of the 105 agencies 


a professionally trained home economist. Duties of 
the home economists included training of home- 
makers; directing homemaker service programs; 
recruiting and selecting homemakers; consulting 
with professional staff, homemaker staff, and clients; 
developing educational and informational materials. 


Restaurant Association 


Holds Washington Meeting 


MAuREEN A. DOHERTY 
National Institutes of Health 


Miss Doherty represented the American Home 
Economics Association at this NRA meeting. 


The National Restaurant Association executive 
officers met with the publishers and editors of pub- 
lications serving the food industry, on December 6 
and 7, 1959, in Washington, D. C. The American 
Hotel Association, the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, and the American Home Economics Association 
were represented. 
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At the opening session on December 6, NRA 
Executive Secretary Donald Greenway set forth the 
purpose of the meeting as one in which the trade 
press might become better informed as to the nature 
and scope of the National Restaurant Association. 

The chairman of NRA’s governmental affairs com- 
mittee discussed in detail the proposed new mini- 
mum wage law and the problems which its passage 
would present to the food service industry. ' 

Gertrude Brewster, chairman of the education 
committee, outlined the “Careers for Youth” and 
the “Executive Development” programs now being 
sponsored by NRA. A textbook, for use of the 
student or teacher in the area of food service man- 
agement. is also being developed by the group. 

Labor relations in the areas of food service were 
discussed. At present, approximately 11 per cent 
of the nation’s restaurant workers are organized. 

Research and the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion’s efforts in co-operating with government 
agencies were pointed up. 

The late evening session revolved primarily 
around the great need for intercommunication be- 
tween the press and the food service industry. It 
was felt that each might serve the other better were 
avenues of information exchange developed. 

On December 7, eight speakers, representing 
several governmental departments, spoke to the 
group under the general topic “Marketing Informa- 
tion for the Restaurant Industry.” Government 
agencies represented included: Bureau of the Cen- 
sus; Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce; Agricultural Marketing Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


UNESCO Meeting 


Selects “The Americas” as Topic 


Micprep RousH 
Colorado State University 


Miss Roush represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at this conference. 


The 2,000 delegates to the Seventh National Con- 
ference of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO held in Denver, Colorado, Septem- 
ber 29 to October 2, 1959, considered education, 
science, the arts, and economics as parts of that 
cultural whole called America. As Ben Cherrington, 
regional director of the Institute of International 
Education in Denver, so aptly expressed it, “Amer- 
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ica is a very big study.” The Honorable Robert H. 
Thayer, special assistant to the Secretary of State 
for the coordination of international educational 
and cultural relations, explained the new note in 
world affairs of cultural diplomacy as “the con. 
centrated use of our cultural and educational 
resources in: the field of foreign affairs for the 
development of a social environment which wil] 
make for enduring peace and the political good of 
all mankind.” 

There were films shown on The Americas which 
had been produced by the U.S. Information Agency 
and UNESCO. The Denver Art Museum exhibited 
objects of pre-Columbian and contemporary art 
from Latin America. The photographic display and 
traveling science libraries showed dolls of The 
Americas, jewelry of The Americas, and depicted 
“The Cultures of The Americas—Achievements in 
Education, Science, and the Arts.” 

The Conference sections consisted of education, 
science, culture, balanced economic growth, and 
international organizations, and discussions were 
held simultaneously. Preston E. James, professor of 
geography at Syracuse University and chairman of 
the education section, stated, “One of our aims is 
to become aware of what is being done in the 
hemisphere, not solve the education problems.” 

The panel on student exchange problems was 
particularly helpful. It is sometimes said that a visit 
to a country is worth 1,000 pictures. The story of 
a Japanese student who came to one of our institu- 
tions of higher learning was discussed. He spent 
his time on the campus left to his own devices 
without feeling the characteristic warmth of Ameri- 
can friendliness. After four years, he returned to 
his home with his diploma and an accumulation of 
bitterness toward us. On December 7, 1941, he 
was Minister of War in Japan. A number of good 
exchange programs were discussed, but the most 
important part of any red-carpet treatment needs 
to be “the inclusion of the opportunity to gain a 
sympathetic understanding of each other,” accord- 
ing to Reginald C. Reindrop, director of the Insti- 
tute of Latin American Studies at Mississippi South- 
ern College. It is hoped that in the future there 
will be a greater number of students from the 
United States studying in Latin America. In fact, 
it was suggested it be a live option that every 
student of liberal arts in our country spend one 
semester of his college years immersed in an alien 
culture under competent supervision and in well- 
planned conditions. 

Harlan Cleveland, dean of the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse 
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University, reported some of his findings of three 
years’ research on the American overseas which will 
appear in a book titled The Overseas Americans. 
In summary, his findings were two: First, since the 
international relations of the United States are 
increasingly concerned with the “internal affairs” of 
other nations, most Americans must be seen as 
deeply affecting foreign societies from the inside. 
Second, regardless of the kind of work the American 
is doing, there are certain qualities of mind and 
spirit that are particularly associated with effective 
performance, such as technical skill with versatility 
and willingness to improvise, a belief in the mission 
with a great devotion to his work, a curiosity to 
study and the skill to perceive the other person’s 
way of thinking, a sensitivity to see oneself as a 
political figure, and a tolerance for large-scale 
organization. In recruiting Americans for overseas 
service, it was suggested that the search be for: 
1. The buoyant personality not easily discouraged 
2. A history of environmental mobility 

3. Indications of unusual breadth of education and 

intellectual interests 
4. Evidence of skill in building new organizations 
or managing the growth of established ones. 

At the closing plenary session, William Faulkner 
expressed the thought that “when we have ex- 
pended the last grain, dram, and iota of our natural 
resources, the last sound on the worthless earth 
will be two human beings trying to launch a home- 
made space ship and already quarreling about 
where they are going next.” The final speaker, 
Luis R. MacKay, minister of education and justice 
of Argentina and president of the Argentine Na- 
tional Commission of UNESCO, said that in some 
way we must rediscover America, make it the realm 
of an authentically democratic and Christian civili- 
zation, and that this meeting is proof of the fact 
that free men know that understanding, discussion, 
study, and intelligence are America’s most effective 
weapons to preserve her cultural heritage. 


CNO Meeting 


Considers Its Resources 


EpNA SOMMERFELD 
Pennsylvania State University 


Miss Sommerfeld is the Association’s representa- 

tive to the CNO and attended the meeting she 

reports below. 

“Releasing the Resources of CNO” was the theme 
of the program for the annual meeting of the Coun- 
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cil of National Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association of the USA. The meeting was held at 
Arden House, Harriman Campus of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Harriman, New York, on December 14 to 16. 

An experimental project for the development of 
a liberal curriculum for organization leadership was 
among the projects begun in 1959 and continuing 
during 1960 reported by Council President Albert 
Ayars. A grant was received from the Fund for 
Adult Education to carry out this experiment. 

Other continuing projects include: 

1. A radio series: “Project: Tomorrow—Report to the 

People” 

2. Work with the Inter-University Case Program 
on the Controversial Issues Project 

3. Trainers’ consultation for spring 1960 

4. Review of some population factors affecting or- 
ganization planning 

5. Relationship with the White House Conference 
on Aging 

6. Inquiry into the problem factors in volunteer- 
professional relationships 

The program was planned to include time for 
studying, for reporting and evaluating progress, 
and for planning the next year’s program. After 
hearing Elbert L. Burr, manager of personnel de- 
velopment for the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
speak on “Voluntary Organizations—Their Potential!” 
the participants separated into four study groups 
to explore ways of doing a better job. These groups 
provided an opportunity to become acquainted with 
and to share ideas with a limited number of those 
present. 

Council business sessions were of particular im- 
portance this year since CNO was deliberating and 
making decisions on future relationship with the 
AEA and on becoming self-supporting. An applica- 
tion for incorporation as an educational institution 
in the State of New York and a proposed consti- 
tution were considered in the light of preliminary 
study and action by the AEA executive committee 
and the CNO council and executive committee. The 
proposed action was approved for submission to 
the AEA-USA executive committee in January 1960. 
Upon concurrence by that body, the CNO executive 
committee will complete the incorporation process 
as soon as possible. 

The following officers were elected for a one-year 
term: president—Hayes Beall, Cooperative League 
of the USA; vice-president—William Vogt, Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America; secretary—Mrs. 
Robert F. Leyden, American Cancer Society. Five 
executive committee members were elected for a 
two-year term. 








Abstracts of Doctoral Theses 
Related to Home Economics, 1958-59 


Following are abstracts of doctoral theses in home economics presented, in most cases, 
during the academic year 1958-59. The selection of abstracts was made mainly from titles 
of 1958-59 theses in home economics and related fields as compiled by the Institute of Home 
Economics of the Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
Home Economics Education Branch, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare. 


AHEA members included in the list were 


invited to submit 


abstracts. With each abstract is the title of the thesis, the name of the author, and the name 
of the college or university that awarded the degree. Some abstracts are not included here 
because longer articles or other uses of the material either have been made or are in 


preparation. 


Education 
Seales for Measuring Attitudes Toward Participa- 
tion in Decisions About Uses of Family Income, 

Griapys Winirrep Bascock, Iowa State University. 

This research involved constructing instruments for 
measuring attitudes toward participation of family mem- 
bers in making decisions concerning uses of income. A 
set of four scales was developed for use with each of 
three groups: high school, college, and adult. The scales 
can be administered as pretests to determine curricular 
needs and following instruction to determine effective- 
ness of teaching. 

Tentative forms of the scales were developed and a 
preliminary evaluation of them made by specialists in 
home management, child development, family relations, 
and sociology. The experimental scales were then ad- 
ministered to 100 subjects at each level: high school, 
college, and adult. A key was determined by 10 special- 
ists who judged the extent of autocratic behavior implied 
in each item. To obtain a basis for selecting the items 
to be retained for a group, the responses of the 25 
obtaining the highest and the 25 obtaining the lowest 
scores were analyzed. Items with low scale values were 
eliminated, the number retained being sufficient to 
insure that each set of scales could be administered in 
50 minutes. Suggestions collected at the time of ad- 
ministering the experimental scales were used in the 
revision. 

In the final forms, each set of scales relates participa- 
tion of family members to decisions about sources of 
income for living expenditures; the purchase of durable 
goods; savings and investments; and handling of money. 
Reliability for each scale was determined by the split- 
half method. All but two coefficients were above 0.90; 
those for Scale III, High School, and Scale II, Adult, 
were 0.87. 


Home Experiences of Michigan Ninth and Tenth 
Grade Pupils of Varying Abilities, Jane S. Bemis, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

The purposes of the study were (1) to determine 
the kind and quality of home experiences that are being 
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achieved by pupils of differing abilities in selected 
classrooms in Michigan with teachers who have been 
rated as effective by state supervisors of homemaking 
and family life education and (2) to determine the 
similarities and differences in achievement in 
experiences for pupils of various levels of ability. 
The California Test of Mental Maturity was used to 
classify the 316 pupils in the study into three groups 
One beginning high school homemaking class from each 
of 19 co-operating schools participated in the investi- 
gation. The sample consisted of 58 pupils in the slow 
group with IQs ranging from 58 to 89, 203 pupils in 
the average group with IQs between 90 and 110, and 
55 pupils in the superior group with IQs between 111 
and 148. Data for the study were secured by means 
of a teacher's evaluation check list and a pupil-and- 
parent questionnaire for each pupil in the sample. Home 
experience reports and teacher observations were secured 
Techniques used by teachers in 


home 


whenever possible. 
guiding the experiences were surveyed by means of 
a questionnaire. 

Fifty-one per cent of the superior compared to 33 
per cent of the average and 5 per cent of the slow 
group carried out home experiences which measured up 
to the criteria established in the field of homemaking 
education. Pupils in the superior group more frequently 
than the average used goals as guides, included their 
families in planning, and carried out experiences re- 
quiring abstract reasoning, organization of information, 
and problem solving. Goals grew out of a felt need in 
fewer instances, and specific learning was recognized 
less frequently by the slow group. Few of their home 
experiences showed successful use of abstract reasoning, 
management of resources, or problem solving. In 84 
per cent of the cases for the average compared to 7] 
per cent for the slow group, and 85 per cent for the 
superior group, homemaking teachers considered the 
home experience had been handled successfully. 

In view of the findings, the investigator believes the 
following conclusions are justified: 


1. The criteria set up for effective home experiences are 
suitable and challenging for pupils of average ability. 
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2.Greater challenge can be provided in the home and practical enough; (3) that some graduates received 
experience program for the creative, managerial, and more professional and pers thane benefits than did others; 
leadership abilities of the very able pupils. (4) that the physical facilities in the home economics 
| $. Superior learners can achieve at a higher level than department were inadequate; and (5) that 56 graduates 
| average learners in experiences that require applica- | would remain in some phase of home economics if they 
tion of generalizations, abstract reasoning, and were to repeat their formal training. 
| weighing of values. Several implications for curriculum improvement 
| 4. Pupils of superior ability can make more effective were: (1) the need for enriching certain existing 
use of resource materials and evaluation in solving courses; (2) the need for more counseling, vocational 
| problems than can pupils in the average group. guidance, and information about professional and occu- 
5. Slow-learning and retarded pupils do not have the pational opportunities in home economics; (3) the 
| ability to carry out home experiences as defined in need to make course experiences more practical and 
the criteria generally accepted in the field of home- __ realistic; (4) the need for improvement of physical 
making education. facilities; and (5) the need for continuous follow-up 
6. More difficulty is experienced by slow learners than _ of home economics graduates. 
by average pupils in achieving their goals and carry- The major conclusions may be summarized as follows: 
ing their home experiences to a successful conclusion. 1. Certain pertinent and common factors discovered in 
ed 7. Experiences chosen by slow learners are less likely the graduates’ personal, family, home, and community 
= than those of average pupils to be realistic in terms life may be suggestive to the home economics faculty 
ng | of personal abilities. for help in viewing the curriculums and for determin- 
he 8. Difficulty is experienced by slow learners in manag- ing which factors to emphasize in the various courses. 
= ing resources, applying generalizations, and using 2. The professional and occupational distributions of 
printed materials in solving problems. graduates may be of value in determining curriculums 
to 9.Home practice emphasizing experiences in good for the home economics program and for directing 
ps living and providing opportunities to practice skills students to pursue certain curriculums outside the 
ch that have a survival value are more suited to the area of home economics in a liberal arts college. 
ti- ability of pupils in the lower level of the slow group. 3. The evaluation by graduates of the home economics 
ow 10. Homemaking teachers sometimes attribute charac- program as a w hole indicated that home economics 
in teristics commonly associated with superior and faculties re-examine frequently their programs to dis- 
nd | average pupils to slow learners. cover whether they are meeting both professional 
1] 11. Teacher education needs to assume greater responsi- and family living needs. 
ins bility in the following ways: In light of the purpose of the study, the analyses 
d- a. Developing a better understanding of the char- and interpretations of the data, recommendations were 
ne acteristics and needs of children who vary in proposed for improvement of present practices in regard 
ed ability from the average. to: (1) curricular offerings; (2) guidance services; and 
in b. Developing effective techniques to facilitate plan- (3) physical facilities. 
of ning and guidance of home experiences for in- 
i dividual pupils when class enrollments are large. An Analysis of Opinions Concerning Selected Con- 
33 cepts of Home Economics Education, Bonne 
‘W | A Study of Home Economics Graduates at Morgan BeLt Bucnanan, University of Oklahoma. 
up State College, Baltimore, Maryland, from 1944 This study was made in an attempt to find answers 
ng to 1953, THeresa KENNEDY Brown, New York Uni- to the following questions relative to concepts valuable 
ly versity. to home economics education: 
- This investigation is a follow-up of 72 out of 91 1. What are the basic concepts in home economics 
~ | graduates in home economics from 1944 to 1953, who education? 
. "| oe completed the requirements for a Bachelor of 2. To what extent do educators concur upon these stated 
: Science degree at Morgan State College, Baltimore, concepts? 
ed Maryland. The study was designed to obtain, organize, 3. Do home economists have the same concept of home- 
‘. and interpret data from these graduates for the purpose making education as do school administrators? 
g: of improving the home economics curriculums. 4.Do educators tend to agree upon stated concepts 
- The techniques used for collecting data were ques- concerning the relationship of the homemaking course 
* tionnaires and structured interviews. The data collected to the total school program, the democratic process, 
© were concerned with the graduates’ personal, family, education for home and family living, and the per- 
home, and community life; their post-graduation history; sonal adjustment of the homemaking teacher? 
| and their reactions to the tr training received at Morgan Primary data were obtained by the use of an opinion- 
he | State College. aire composed of 93 concepts pertinent to home eco- 
The findings indicated: (1) that the home economics nomics education. Personnel participating in the study 
re curriculums were not meeting adequately the needs of included first-year homemaking teachers, state super- 


y. all students; (2) that some courses were not functional visors, college professors of home economics education, 
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school administrators, and a jury. There were 197 
participants, all from the same geographical area, except 
for the jury, which was composed of outstanding home 
economics educators from throughout the United States. 

Findings were presented by the use of tables showing 
responses for each of the concepts grouped according 
to professional class, five population groups, and three 
educational levels. For discussion purposes, the items 
were divided into the following areas of major concern 
for home economics education: 

1. Understandings concerning the relationship of home- 
making to the total school program. 

2. Understandings concerning the democratic process. 

8. Understandings concerning education for home and 
family living. 

4. Understandings concerning the personal adjustment 
of the homemaking teacher. 

Forty-eight concepts received 75 per cent or more 
agreement by all participating groups and were accepted 
as basic for development in the home economics teacher 
training program. 

Findings: 

1. The teacher has a responsibility for integrating 
homemaking into the total school program. 

2. An equitable plan for the homemaking teacher's 
responsibility for the total school program should be 
established. 

3. Homemaking teachers feel inadequately prepared 
to sponsor co-curricular activities. 

4. Teacher education should prepare teachers for 
coping with large classes, provide more experiences 
for developing proficiency in teaching boys and adult 
classes. 

5. There is need for clarification of family-centered 
teaching for the homemaking teachers. 

6. The responses of administrators and homemaking 
teachers indicate that democratic practice may not 
approach the democratic ideal. 

7. Vocational home economics should emphasize other 
vocational aspects as well as homemaking. 

8. Sponsorship of Future Homemakers of America 
chapters should be optional with the teacher and the 
administrator. 

9. Homemaking courses may be trying to encompass 
too many areas of subject matter. 

10. Size of community shows no significant influence 
upon opinions of concepts in home economics edu- 
cation. 

11. In most instances, the opinions of participants hold- 
ing advanced degrees appeared to be more theo- 
retical and less practical. 


On-the-Job Activities and Feelings of Adequacy of 
Preparation of Homemaking Teachers and Home 
Agents, ALreene A. Cross, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

The purpose of the study was to determine the 
activities of first- and second-year homemaking teachers 
and home agents as they see their work, in order to 
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identify similarities and dissimilarities and to discover 
wherein respondents felt their college preparation had 
been adequate and inadequate. 

A total of 301 homemaking teachers representing 
42 states and 244 home agents representing 43 states 
participated in the study. 

The job similarities were program development activi. 
ties, teaching the more traditional aspects of home eco- 
nomics, counseling, and preparing illustrative materials. 
Less than half of both groups reported working with 
boys, providing actual experiences with children, teach. 
ing family economics, teaching for community and 
world understanding, and participating in the total 
program. 

There were fewer dissimilarities than similarities 
Agents reported more work with adults, more participa- 
tion in other subject-matter areas, more co-operation 
with other professional people, and wider use of mass 
media. Teachers reported more participation in teaching 
certain aspects of clothing, grooming, housing, home 
improvement, child development, and family relation- 
ships. 

A majority of the respondents expressed feelings of 
adequate college preparation for two-thirds of their 
activities. Inadequate college preparation was indicated 
by both teachers and agents for teaching many aspects 
of food production, housing, home improvement, and 
community relationships, and for participating in the 
total program and in community activities. Teachers 
expressed inadequate college preparation for working 
with an advisory council, with boys, and with FHA and 
NHA groups; whereas agents felt inadequately prepared 
to discuss certain aspects of clothing and housing. 

These findings provided bases for recommendations 
for further development of preservice education pro- 
grams, graduate programs, and staff development activi- 
ties for homemaking teachers and home agents. An 
over-all recommendation was that the possibility of one 
preparation program designed for both groups should be 
explored. 


A Comparative Survey of Judgments of a Selected 
Group of Students, Parents, Educators, and 
College Home Economics Graduates Relating 
to Personal and Family Living with Recommen- 
dations for the College Home Economics Cur- 
riculum, Napene A. Harris, Texas Woman's Uni- 
versity. 

This study was concerned with discovering what 
was deemed important to be included in a college 
Personal and Family Living Curriculum both for men 
and women. A selected group of 200 college students, 
50 parents (25 men and 25 women), 50 educators (25 
men and 25 women), and 50 home economics alumnae 
participated in the investigation. 

The specific purposes of the study were: 
1.To determine the family situation of the college 

students, the parents, the educators, and the home 

economics graduates who participated in the study 
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> To discover what the participants believed to be 
sufhciently important to be included in a college 
Personal and Family Living program both for men 
and women 
3.To analyze similarities and differences in opinions 
and attitudes of the respondents in the various 
groups 

4.To utilize this information as a basis for formulat- 
ing general implications and recommendations for 

a Personal and Family Living Curriculum at the 

college level 

The data were gathered by two techniques—the 
interview and the survey form. Since the survey was 
administered only to those subjects who were in- 
terested in participating in the study, the data col- 
lected represent the opinions and attitudes of only 
those who were interested in curriculum development 
and improvement. The survey form included items re- 
lating to personal adjustment, use of time and energy, 
use of money, housing, the family and children, clothing 
and textiles, foods and nutrition, family life values, 
family situations, care of small children and of ill and 
aged persons, buying and producing practices, par- 
ticipation in community organizations, and reading and 
recreational practices. Additional information was re- 
quested of the homemaking alumnae concerning the 
practicality of their college preparation in various areas 
of home economics and the need for more education. 

A review of the findings indicated that a majority 
of the participants felt that improvement needed to be 
made in the college homemaking curriculum relative to: 
(a) guidance and counseling, (b) redefinition of sex 
roles in terms of successful marital and family com- 
patibility, (c) re-evaluation of curriculum content and 
experiences by faculty, students, and others concerned, 
in terms of providing more meaningful and practical 
homemaking experiences, (d) use of effective teaching 
methods in order that the wide range of areas included 
in homemaking education may be more adequately 
taught, (e) more co-operation among the departments 
or divisions of the college in the development of the 
total college program, (f) providing a strong program 
of adult education both for men and women, and (g) 
developing a good public relations program that will 
help promote the development and functioning of an 
adequate program for Personal and Family Living and 
that will provide for better communication between 
the community and the department of home eco- 
nomics. 

On the basis of the interpretation of the data and 
the implications derived therefrom, the investigator pro- 
posed the following recommendations for a Personal 
and Family Living program at the college level: 

l. Efforts should be made to strengthen the guidance 
and counseling program. 

2. Consideration should be given to the changing roles 
of men and women as they affect families. 

3. The faculty should work co-operatively to provide a 
broad home economics curriculum. 
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4. The faculty will need to evaluate the total educational 
experiences provided in the program in the light of a 
broad philosophy for democratic living. 

5. The teaching methods and procedures should be 
selected in relation to the learnings desired. 

6. The home economics faculty should work co-opera- 
tively with other departments so as to interpret the 
needs of the students and to improve and expand 
interdisciplinary services. 

. Stimulating and timely adult education programs are 
recommended. 

8. Consideration should be given to interpreting the 
program of homemaking education to various groups 
and individuals in the community and, in turn, the 
interpretation of their needs to the college. 


Relation Between Educational Philosophies of 
Home Economics and Beliefs Concerning the 
Core for College Home Economics Curricula, 
Erne. Lee Jewett Horner, lowa State Univer- 
sity. 

The study explored a method of faculty participation 
in making decisions about a core in home economics. 
A core was defined. Implications of educational phi- 
losophy in curriculum planning were presented. Five 
educational philosophies were discussed. Decisions in 
core planning were discussed relevant to a curriculum 
theory. Findings were analyzed from mailed question- 
naires. 

Respondents agreed that the five specific aims listed 
in the questionnaire should be included in the college 
education for a home economics graduate. Respondents 
were consistent in selecting statements as bases for 
objectives for each aim. They were inconsistent in 
choosing statements representing a particular school of 
educational philosophy. 

The majority believed a core should be included in 
home economics. Of the 90 per cent who agreed, more 
than 3 per cent disagreed with the definition. 

Decisions were made and supporting reasons given 
concerning experiences and organization procedures. 
More than 75 per cent believed that food selection, 
family and interpersonal relations, clothing selection, 
home management, and applied art should be core ex- 
periences. Over 75 per cent believed communication 
skills, biological and physical sciences, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and literature should be included. Nearly 90 
per cent believed that prerequisites should be used as 
needed. 

Respondents indicated little agreement about who 
should plan objectives and courses, how the core should 
be administered, what should be the basis for granting 
credit, or when the core should be assigned and com- 
pleted. They were agreed upon reasons supporting who 
should plan courses, how core should be administered, 
and basis for granting credit. Inconsistency was noted 
among supporting reasons. 

The findings indicated the method promoted in this 
study has merit. 
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Analysis of Principles and Generalizations for Cur- 
riculum Making in Higher Education with Im- 
plications for Home Economics, Erna BEatRrice 
Jones, Cornell University. 

The purposes of this study were to: analyze the 
curriculum-making process in higher education with 
emphasis specifically on home economics; identify prin- 
ciples and generalizations for curriculum making; select 
some aspects of general education suitable for inclusion 
in a college home economics curriculum; and point out 
how the implications of this study could be used for 
the improvement of one department of home economics. 

The procedures used included: (1) an intensive 
review of literature concerned with curriculum making, 
(2) formulation of criteria used in selecting references 
from which principles and generalizations could be ex- 
tracted, (3) location of a definition used to identify 
principles and generalizations, (4) organization of charts 
for recording agreement of authorities concerning prin- 
ciples of curriculum making and selected aspects of 
general education. 

A total of 39 principles and generalizations were 
extracted from the references, of which 18 received the 
greatest number of agreements. Of the 44 aspects of 
general education selected as suitable for inclusion in 
a home economics curviculum, 21 were agreed upon by 
at least one-half of the authorities. Examples of prin- 
ciples and generalizations are listed below: 

“A philosophy provides the foundation on which the 
entire curriculum is built.” 

“A change in the curriculum is always preceded by 
a statement of aims and objectives.” 

Examples of aspects of general education are: 
“Acquiring the knowledge and attitudes basic to a 

satisfying family life.” 

“Understanding the techniques of wise buying and 
spending.” 

Curriculum workers in home economics could use 
the principles and generalizations set forth in this in- 
vestigation as guides for rethinking their philosophy 
of education. The principles and generalizations also 
would be useful in formulating objectives attainable 
for students of varying backgrounds and abilities, in 
selecting and planning learning experiences, and for 
continuous evaluation of the curriculum. 

Certain aspects of general education in a home eco- 
nomics curriculum could lead to the provision of mean- 
ingful and varied experiences valuable for all students. 
In carrying out the idea that all students should have 
the opportunity to acquire knowledge and attitudes 
basic to satisfying family living, resource people in the 
community might provide additional information and a 
certain realism helpful to students. 


Approaches Used to Establish Contact Between 
Mothers and Elementary School Teachers, Ev1za- 
BETH E. Pace, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This study aimed to clarify one of the first steps 

toward a closer union of home and school—the establish- 
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ment of positive, meaningful contacts between parents 
and teachers. The purpose was twofold: (1) to identify 
approaches which have proved most meaningful and 
practical in establishing contacts between mothers and 
teachers and (2) to identify some of the factors which 
hinder or promote mother-teacher contacts. 

The investigation was limited to selected elementary 
schools of a large Eastern city. Eight principals, 8 
third-grade teachers, and 32 mothers took part. Sixteen 
of the mothers were classified as high-contact and 16 
as few-contact mothers. Interview schedules were used 
by the investigator with the participants. 

Sixteen approaches to establishing mother-teacher 
contact were identified. Eight were face-to-face ap. 
proaches, and eight less direct methods of contact. 

Factors which were identified as promoting or hinder. 
ing contact were based largely on feelings of security 
or insecurity on the part of both mothers and teachers, 

Some implications from the study for parent-teacher 
relationships are: 

1. Teacher-time, including evenings, needs to be planned 

to promote contacts. 

. Teachers need to identify the few-contact mothers 

and to be able to take the initiative in approaching 

them. Few-contact mothers may have children doing 
satisfactorily in school. 

Individualized contacts for the few-contact mothers 

seem better adapted to their needs than are group 

contacts. 

4. When all of their children are in school and mothers 
are not working outside the home, they would like te 
be asked to help. However, outside employment does 
not keep some mothers from active contact with the 


to 


school. 

. There are attitudes which need changing for both the 
few-contact and the high-contact mothers; for ex- 
ample, concern that they may bother the teacher and 
contacts with the school occur only when there are 
problems. 

6. In-service study in self-understanding is needed by 

groups of interested teachers. 

Although generalizations of the findings cannot be 
made from the participants in this study to other 
mothers, teachers, or principals, this study should be 
helpful in stimulating other educators to re-examine 
their own approaches to parent-teacher contacts. 


ut 


Criteria for Determining Effectiveness of Home- 
making Teachers, Mary MARGUERITE Scruccs, lowe 
State University. [Miss Scruggs was the AHEA’s 
Ellen H. Richards Fellow for 1957-58. ] 

Purposes were the selection, adaptation, and use of 
criterion measures for determining the effectiveness of 
homemaking teachers and determination of the extent to 
which each criterion discriminated among teachers. The 
sample included 26 homemaking teachers who were 
graduated from the Iowa State University in 1957 and 
taught in Iowa the following year. 

Criteria employed were growth of pupils in achieving 
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cognitive and affective educational objectives, attitudes 
of pupils toward the teacher, and behaviors of pupils 
and teachers in the classroom. The criterion measures 
included tests measuring ability to apply generalizations, 
a test of attitudes toward children, a scale measuring 
attitudes toward family decision making, an inventory of 
pupil reactions or attitudes toward the teacher, and an 
observation record for assessing behaviors of pupils and 
teachers in the classroom. 

Data were collected during the 1957-58 school year. 
The achievement tests were given by the teachers to 
their Homemaking I and II classes near the beginning 
and again near the end of the school year. The investi- 
gator administered the pupil-reaction inventory to classes 
of 12 teachers in March and April. Two observers 
assessed the behaviors of pupils and teachers in January 
through April. 

Analysis of variance was used to test for differences 
among teachers. Differences among teachers were not 
significant on (a) measures of growth of pupils in 
achieving the educational objectives based on mean 
gains of classes, and (b) the measure of attitudes of 
pupils toward the teacher based on mean scores of 
classes. Significant differences were found among teach- 
ers on (a) the sum of mean assessments by one ob- 
server of three pupil-behavior dimensions by classes, 
and (b) mean assessments of five teacher-behavior 
dimensions by one observer. Because the assumption 
of normality of the distribution was not met, the latter 
results need to be interpreted with caution. Inter-visit 
correlations of assessments of the three pupil-behavior 
dimensions by one observer were 0.60 or above, but 
inter-observer correlations were low. Both inter-observer 
and inter-visit correlations were 0.48 or above on the 
five teacher-behavior dimensions. 


An Analytical Study of the Various Home Eco- 
nomics Education Curricula in Select and- 
Grant Colleges of the North Atlant.  egion, 
Mapet Siwett Spencer, The American University. 
It is the purpose of this study to determine and 

analyze the curriculum requirements in home economics 

education of 12 selected land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities of the North Atlantic region of the United 

States. 

Specifically and in respect to the 12 programs, the 
study was designed to answer these questions: 

1. What is the status of home economics education as 
determined by placement in the institution, enroll- 
ment, level of entrance to the curriculum, degrees 
conferred, and faculty? 

2. What is the nature of curriculums in home economics 
education as determined by a study of formal pro- 
grams? 

3, What are practices in respect to the student-teaching 
experiences? 

4.What are some characteristics of home economics 
education students in respect to quality, motivation, 
and employment? 
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A preliminary study was made of the catalogs to 
determine what kind of information that was uniform 
for all 12 institutions could be secured from these pub- 
lications. A determination was then made of additional 
items of information needed. These items then became 
components of a formal questionnaire. 

The questionnaire with covering letter was sent to 
the professors of home economics education who had 
originally agreed to participate in the study. There 
was 100 per cent return of the questionnaire. 

As this study was finally completed, chief sources 
of data were the catalogs from the institutions and the 
questionnaire. Catalogs yielded (a) general description 
of institution, (b) nature of home economics education 
program in terms of course requirements, (c) general 
organization of home economics and home economics 
education, and (d) rank and degrees of faculty. The 
questionnaire furnished material on (a) enrollment, 
(b) level of admission to home economics education 
program, (c) reasons of students for election of home 
economics education and employment of graduates, 
(d) nature of the student-teaching experience, (e) 
quality of students, and (f) numbers of faculty and 
assignments in home economics education. 

A variety of findings were obtained in this study, 
some of which are as follows: 

1. The home economics enrollment constitutes from 
6 per cent to 31 per cent of total undergraduate 
women enrollees in the institution. The home 
economics education curriculum enrolls from 7 per 
cent to 71 per cent of the total home economics 
population. 

2. Times at which students may enter the home eco- 

nomics education curriculum vary from the freshman 

through the senior year. 

. There are various deviations in faculty-student ratio. 
The ratio varies from 5-41 to 1-70. 

4.General education, subject-matter or special edu- 
cation, and professional education showed con- 
siderable variation. The range in general education 
was from 29 to 56 semester hours; subject-matter 
or special education gave a range of 37 to 59 
semester hours; professional education showed more 
similarity of range. This range was from 18 to 26 
semester hours. 

. The number of electives varied greatly. Some elec- 
tives were designated to be selected from certain 
areas or groups. The total unrestricted electives 
for the four-year program represented a range of 
3 to 24 semester hours. 

6. The range of requirements in the area of subject- 

matter is from 37 to 59 semester hours. 

7. The areas of foods and nutrition, textiles and cloth- 
ing, and home management showed a heavy con- 
centration of semester hours. 

8. Student-teaching requirement is usually from six 
to nine weeks in duration and this teaching may be 
done in laboratory schools, local public schools, and 
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off-campus schools (some distance from campus). 
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9. Supervising teachers receive some type of remunera- 
tion for their work with student teachers. 

10. Student teachers are rated as average or above 
average scholastically. 

11. This study indicates that 56 per cent of all students 
prepared to teach home economics do so; as many 
as 25 per cent seek other employment. One per cent 
of the students enter graduate work immediately 
after receiving a bachelor’s degree. 

Some of the conclusions derived from this study are as 
follows: 

. Additional research is needed to determine why 
more teachers prepared to teach home economics 
do not go into the profession. 

2. Further study should be made to determine whether 
these teachers enter the teaching profession at some 
later date. 

3. The home economics education curriculum in land- 
grant colleges and universities should be developed 
so as to harmonize with each institution’s particular 
goals and objectives yet have some similarity. 

4. Many of the isolated areas should be combined with 
other courses so as to develop a broad area of 
concentration. 

. The home economics education curricula should 
allow for more electives, especially undesignated 
electives. 

6. Less emphasis should be given to the so-called skill 

areas. 

7. Less physical and biological science should be re- 
quired and more emphasis be given to the social 
sciences and humanities. 

8. Some courses in home economics that may be elected 
by students without prerequisites being burdensome 
should be provided to encourage students to make 
home economics a part of general education require- 
ment. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Television’s Impact upon Middle Class Family Life,’ 
Cxiara T. Apre.i, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

A survey of 150 urban families, 631 persons, indicates 
television has its impact. The subjectivity of opinion 
was recognized, but there appeared to be some value 
in approximating representative views by using an 
anonymous questionnaire. 

Television is taken for granted by many; there is 
ambivalence about its value; time spent viewing aver- 
aged about two hours a day. Television has been chang- 
ing the eating patterns of the family: meals are planned 
occasionally in relationship to programming interests, 


* A more detailed article on this project was published in 
the February 1960 issue of the Teachers College Record, 
Columbia University. 
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and there is some snacking or eating of meals while 
viewing television. Sleep has sometimes been sacrificed, 
sometimes abetted. 

The home screen appears to be a catalyst that sparks 
conflicts for family members in relationship to other 
responsibilities and chores. Parents report twice as 
many conflicts for children as for themselves, saying 
children neglect homework, instrumental practice, ‘and 
chores. Families admit that TV is used occasionally 
as a device for punishment. ; 

Respondents named these reasons for viewing: enter- 
tainment, relaxation, enjoyment, and education. At 
times the electronic box is used to provide emotional 
needs fulfillment as a temporary pacifier or tranquilizer; 
to evade loneliness, seek companionship, escape prob- 
lems, and avoid thinking. The channel charmer offers 
release from tensions as it makes possible a brief re- 
moval from stress and strain. 

Although 62 per cent of the families felt TV a 
“modern fireside,” 92 per cent were critical of pro- 
gramming and commercials. Viewing of TV dramas 
has implemented understanding of crises situations- 
illness, accidents, aging, death, and handicaps. The 
increased development of cultural interests within the 
home (including reading) has been furthered by dramas, 
ballet, concerts, operas. 


Head Banging in Early Infancy, an Exploratory 
Study of an Atypical Behavior Problem, VLavom 
bE Lissovoy, Cornell University. 

The Problem: Purpose of this investigation was to 
observe head banging behavior of normal, not hos- 
pitalized, young children; to describe this activity in 
a systematic manner; and to examine the variables 
believed to be associated with head banging. 

Subjects and Methodology: The subjects were 33 head 
bangers; 23 boys and 10 girls from 10 to 49 months of 
age. All children were observed in their homes and the 
positions, tempo, time of onset of head banging, and 
related information were recorded. An interview was 
held with each mother and answers analyzed. Birth 
history and relevant data were obtained. Of the 33 head 
bangers, 15 were matched with an equal number of 
controls in order to examine correlates of head banging. 

Findings: Four characteristic positions of head bang- 
ing were defined, hands and knees, sitting, prone, and 
standing or kneeling. The forehead, cranial cap, or the 
occiput was the primary contact in all of the subjects. 
The age of onset ranged from 3 to 12 months; all of 
the subjects had a history of other rhythmic activities, 
such as head or body rolling, prior to head banging. 
Analysis of ratings of mothers’ answers to interview 
questions indicated that mothers of head bangers were 
less acceptant in their child-rearing practice than were 
the matched group of mothers. Mothers of head bangers 
obtained statistically significantly higher anxiety scores 
(MMPI). A statistically significantly higher incidence 
of otitis media was found in the head banging group. 
Other findings were noted. 
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Marriage Role Expectations of Adolescents, Marnie 

§. Dunn, Florida State University. 

Objectives of this study were: (a) to dev elop an in- 
strument which would yield data concerning the nature 
of marriage role expectations of adolescents; (b) to 
determine the extent to which expectations reflect com- 
panionship-equalitarian or traditional conceptions of 
marriage roles; and (c) to determine whether signifi- 
cant relationships exist between role expectations and 
socioeconomic status, place of residence, marital status, 
and sex of the respondents. 

Statistical analysis of responses of 436 high school 
seniors to a 71-item inventory reflected a definite, but 
somewhat uneven, trend toward equalitarian role ex- 
pectations. Equalitarian views were expressed most 
often with regard to child care, personal characteristics, 
and social participation; least often concerning home- 
making and employment. The majority of girls believed 
that in their marriages homemaking would be their 
responsibility, while boys expected to assume responsi- 
bility for earning the living. Few of either sex expected 
the wife to work outside the home. 

Education was considered important for both hus- 
band and wife; and “getting married,” as no deterrent 
to going to college. Personality and social skills were 
considered as important as skills of homemaking and 
earning a living. 

Variability of response by sex was noted in more role 
areas than by other variables. More girls than boys 
expressed equalitarian expectations in the areas of au- 
thority, child care, personal characteristics, and employ- 
ment. In a single area, homemaking, this pattern re- 
versed itself. Responses in several areas varied according 
to place of residence and socioeconomic class. 

The findings emphasize the importance of functional 
family life education on the high school level and sug- 
gest the usefulness of the Marriage Role Expectation 
Inventory as a teaching aid. 


Level of Aspiration of Children as Related to 
Parental Acceptance, Avia Hatawi, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. {Miss Halawi of Lebanon 
was an AHEA international scholarship student at 
Oklahoma A & M College in 1955-56. She received 
her PhD at The Pennsylvania State University in 
January 1960. | 
The purpose of the investigation was to test the 

hypothesis that a realistic level of aspiration in young 

children is related to high parental acceptance. The 
study population consisted of 28 four- and five-year-old 
boys and girls from two nursery school groups of The 

Pennsylvania State University, together with their 

parents. Both children and parents were superior in 

intellectual ability. 

Measurements were developed to assess level of 
aspiration and acceptance behavior. Six levels of aspira- 
tion tasks were administered to each child. The tasks 
consisted of jumping to reach hanging blocks, designs, 
pulling weights, puzzles, broad jump, and memory. 
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Level of aspiration and level of achievement scores 
were recorded by the experimenter. A “realism” score, 
showing the relationship of achievement to aspiration, 
was used as a measure for a realistic level of aspiration. 
Teachers’ ratings on motor ability and IQ scores were 
also obtained. Parental acceptance was assessed by 
three methods: maternal acceptance was rated by the 
judges as well as the interviewer and parental accept- 
ance scores were derived from a series of attitude 
scales. 

Level of aspiration and acceptance data were an- 
alyzed with respect to differentiation among the sub- 
jects; adequacy of instruments; relationship of level of 
aspiration and of acceptance to age, IQ, and sex; and 
test of the research hypothesis. Measures of central 
tendency, correlational methods, and tests of the signifi- 
cance of differences were utilized. 

A wide distribution of children’s realism scores was 
revealed; apparently the measures discriminated among 
the children. Correlation coefficients between realism 
scores of different level of aspiration tasks were of 
varied magnitude. These findings were interpreted in 
light of the children’s perceptions of the tasks, aware- 
ness of social pressure, fatigue, and the degree of 
inherent functional unity of the tasks. 

Positive, low, and statistically significant correlations 
were found between various measures of realism and 
chronological age, mental age, and IQ. The low cor- 
relation between the teachers’ ratings of motor ability 
and the children’s scores on motor tasks was explained 
in terms of the impact of different situations and the 
ambiguity of the concept. No significant sex differences 
were found with respect to the children’s realism scores; 
the girls were significantly higher than the boys in 
mental age and IQ. 

The correlation coefficient between the judges’ rat- 
ings of maternal acceptance were relatively low; this 
finding may be due to variability in the judges’ attitude 
regarding acceptant behavior, and possibly to in- 
sufficient understanding of the concept or its lack of 
clarity. The varied magnitude of correlations between 
different maternal acceptance scores was explained in 
light of relatively low reliability coefficients, possible 
errors in the written interviews, and functional unity 
among interviews. , 

Mothers’ acceptance scores were significantly higher 
than the fathers’. No significant correlations were ob- 
tained between parental accepiance and the child's 
sex and IQ. Relationships between parental acceptance 
and the child’s age were inconsistent. 

The hypothesis that a realistic level of aspiration in 
children is related to high parental acceptance was not 
borne out by the present findings. Although measures 
of level of aspiration and of acceptance appeared to 
have face validity, they were not formally validated 
against external criterion measures due to the lack of 
such measures. It could be reasoned that children’s 
perceptions of their parents’ behavior can be assessed 
more validly than the latter phenomena themselves. 
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The present investigator, therefore, proposes that em- 
pirical studies be conducted to examine the relationship 
between levels of aspiration of children and their per- 
ceptions of parental acceptance. A second proposal 
prescribes examining the relationship between children’s 
aspiration behavior and parental achievement. Perhaps 
achievement begets achievement. 


The Construction of a Marriage Readiness Rating 
Seale for High School Girls, Ruea |. KEELER, 
Colorado State College of Education. 

A Marriage Readiness Rating Scale was constructed 
to assist the student and teacher, in conference, to 
estimate the high school girl’s readiness for marriage. 
This rating scale was planned to provide an objective 
means of determining the maturity, attitudes, and home- 
making skills that authorities in the field of family 
life believe are important to successful marriages. It 
may also give the teacher and student a basis for indi- 
vidual program planning. The combined results of 
student ratings, when analyzed, would help to guide 
the teacher in program planning in the area of marriage 
and family living. 

The Marriage Readiness Rating Scale (MRRS) was 
divided into three parts as follows: Part I—Physical, 
Social, and Emotional Maturity; Part II—Skills and 
Abilities of Getting Along with People; and Part III— 
Homemaking Skills and Abilities. 

The elements from which the rating scale items were 
made were established as important by 15 recognized 
authorities in the field of marriage and family life, 20 
other people interested in family life, and 3,456 high 
school girls who were in the Vocational Homemaking 
Program in Nebraska. Various means were employed 
in the establishment of a reasonable degree of validity 
and reliability. Usability of the scale was indicated 
when Nebraska homemaking teachers requested 2,625 
copies as soon as it was available. Norms were estab- 
lished for Nebraska high school girls based on 267 
returns from a systematic sampling of 100 freshmen, 
100 sophomores, 50 juniors, and 50 seniors from repre- 
sentative schools in Nebraska. 


Utilizing School Lunch Programs to Provide Ex- 
periences in Family Life Education, Marcaner E. 
McGeever, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The study was an investigation of current practices 

and creative ideas for utilizing school lunch programs to 

provide experiences in family life education. 

The data were gathered by questionnaire, interview, 
and observation from 98 school systems, which pro- 
vided over 3,000 current practices and creative ideas. 
The school systems were identified by 60 state school 
lunch and city homemaking supervisors. 

The findings indicated that there is a critical need 
for (1) planning positive learnings in interpersonal 
competence, human values and social customs of various 
cultures, consumer education, interior decoration and 
furnishings, safety, careers, nutrition, health habits, and 
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sanitation; (2) employing superior personnel as a prime 
requisite, including enthusiastic administrators, profes. 
sional supervisory lunch personnel, classroom teachers 
and co-ordinators to assist in the practical application 
of family life education in the lunchroom; and (3) im. 
proving designs of lunchrooms to influence the quality 
of learning experiences that may be provided. 

The author developed the “School Lunch Program 
of Tomorrow” into three distinct proposals and de. 
scribed tomorrow’s use of the program for experiences 
in family living as three separate patterns: (1) large 
restaurant atmosphere, (2) multipurpose _ situation 
(classroom-social lounge) using portable equipment 
and a central kitchen or facilities installed in each class- 
room for cooking convenience foods, and (3) small 
“family-room” dining areas. 

Recommendations were made for the administrator 
to establish an educational philosophy that would in- 
clude utilizing school lunch programs to provide experi 
ences in family life education; for the classroom teacher 
to accept responsibility for setting up goals, developing 
resource units, planning and consistently evaluating 
activities with pupils and parents; for family life edu- 
cators to promote the utilization of school lunch pro- 
grams; for school lunch personnel to encourage co- 
operation with teachers, students, parents, and the 
community; and for college educators to develop 
competencies of teachers, administrators, and super- 
visory lunch personnel in applying family life education 
to the experiences in the lunchroom. 


An Investigation of Intergenerational Differences 
of Value-attitude Related to Food Among the 
Matrilineal Members of Selected Families, Acnes 
Fenster Rioiey, Oklahoma State University. 

This study was concerned with what intergenerational 
differences exist in the value-attitudes related to food 
among the matrilineal members of selected families. 
The purpose was threefold: (1) to identify intergener- 
ational differences that exist in value-attitudes related 
to food among the matrilineal members of selected 
families, (2) to locate feelings associated with certain 
value-attitudes that may be indicators of internal ten- 
sions overtly expressed, and (3) to draw educational 
implications from findings of fact. The population was 
identified through the married daughters who were 
enrolled at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
during the winter term, 1959. The sample consisted 
of 50 matrilineal triads who were randomly selected. 

A questionnaire was developed in two parts. In one 
part the respondents recorded their preferences among 
five value-attitudes related to food—aesthetics, economy, 
convenience, health, and family relations—arranged in 
pairs. From the data derived by means of the paired- 
comparisons technique the preferences were arranged 
on a psychological scale. In the second part of the 
questionnaire the three generations expressed _ their 
feelings about five situations, each of which exemplified 
one particular value-attitude. 
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With reference to the statistical treatment of the 
preferences obtained from the first part of the question- 
naire there were two findings: 
|. There was a significant intergenerational difference 
in value-attitudes related to food among the matri- 
lineal members of selected families. The grandmothers 
judged economy in terms of frequency of preference 
to be significantly more important than did the 
daughters and the mothers, who judged economy the 
least important of the five value-attitudes in this 
study. 

With reference to the Situational Approach, the chi 
square test revealed that there were significant differ- 
ences in the responses to the situations. In terms of 
the frequency of their positive reactions toward health 
the grandmothers differed significantly from the 
other two generations. In both parts of the question- 
naire, the grandmothers approached a_ significant 
difference in their preferences and responses to the 
situations with respect to aesthetics. The open-end 
responses in the second part of the questionnaire 
revealed a greater number of comments from all three 


ro 


generations concerning aesthetics than comments con- 

cerning the other value-attitudes. 

Therefore, one might expect to find feelings asso- 
ciated with economy, health, and aesthetics. In situa- 
tions involving economy, health, and aesthetics one 
might expect to find inner tensions or interpersonal 
tensions or both. 

The psychological scale revealed that value-attitudes 
are transmitted from generation to generation since the 
three generations placed preference for family relations 
first, health second, and convenience third. The order 
was reversed with respect to fourth and fifth places. 
The grandmothers preferred economy over aesthetics, 
but the mothers and the daughters placed aesthetics 
over economy. The scale values, however, for the 
grandmothers were weak; and when the scale values are 
just noticeably different, a slight reversal of the results 
can be expected upon repetition of the experiment. It 
is conceivable that all three generations may prefer the 
value-attitudes in the same order upon repetition of the 
experiment. It appears also that values tend to remain 
constant through the years with perhaps, as indicated 
by the open-end responses, some modifications. 

If values do remain relatively constant as this study 
indicates and if the emphasis is placed on behavioral 
outcomes, curriculum revision could start with the 
preferred value-attitudes as a basis for the procedure. 
If a basic core of values could be adopted in home 
economics, inter-area objectives could be more easily 
achieved with combined effort aimed toward common 
goals. Because of important relationships among many 
subject areas in home economics, objectives involving 
various subject areas should be stated in such a manner 
and accomplished in such a way that they reinforce and 
supplement each other and so that the relationships 
are readily perceived by the students. 
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Relationship Between Maternal Behavior and Atti- 
tudes Toward Family Life, Micnare. Zunicn, 
Florida State University. 

This investigation sought to test the hypotheses that 
(a) maternal attitudes toward family life are signifi- 
cantly related to selected behaviors of mothers, observed 
in interaction with their children; (b) maternal behavior 
is independent of the sex of the child with whom the 
mother interacts. 

The subjects were 40 lower-class mothers who were 
full-time homemakers from intact families living in 
Tallahassee, Florida. Laboratory observations of mother- 
child interaction were conducted in the child study 
laboratory in the School of Home Economics at the 
Florida State University, where there were facilities for 
observing the mother together with her child through a 
one-way-vision mirror. 

Each mother-child pair came to the laboratory for 
a 30-minute period for the child to play while his 
mother stayed in the room with him. The mother’s 
interaction with her child was observed and recorded 
under categories similar to those developed by Merrill 
(1946), Bishop (1951), and Schalock (1956). 

Contacting, directing, observing attentively, remain- 
ing out of contact, structurizing, and teaching consti- 
tuted the major types of the mothers’ behavior toward 
their children. 

Of 374 comparisons made by means of Spearman 
rank correlation coefficients computed between fre- 
quencies in the 17 maternal behavior categories and the 
22 attitude scales, eight evidenced significant relation- 
ships at the 0.05 level or beyond. 

Of the 17 behavior categories, only three showed a 
significant relationship with the sex of the child at 
the 0.05 level when the median test was applied be- 
tween frequencies of maternal contacts with sons and 
with daughters. 


Food and Nutrition 


A Study of the Feeding of Orange Juice at School 
to Junior High School Students, Beryi Hixson, 
Texas Woman's University. 

Fifty junior high school students in two schools 
served as experimental subjects, with 50 others of 
similar age in two additional schools constituting con- 
trol subjects in a study of the effects of feeding six 
ounces of reconstituted frozen orange juice for six 
months daily during the school week. The results were 
measured in terms of a battery of nutrition examinations 
and tests. 

No changes in the basic dietary pattern were found 
in either group during the study. 

The following changes, favorable to the children 
fed the orange juice, were recorded in the study. The 
experimental children were superior in weight gain for 
those initially underweight and surpassed the controls 
in growth accomplishment per month during the study 


as measured by various scales. 
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The children receiving the orange juice increased 
markedly in plasma ascorbic acid during the study, with 
the controls exhibiting no change in this respect. The 
former also made significant improvements in plasma 
vitamin A, with no change in the latter. Blood plasma 
carotene also showed some increases, with none dis- 
played by the controls. 

Among the tests for functions which were given, 
students receiving the orange juice improved markedly 
in the Step, or Pulse Ratio, test—related to fatigue 
resistance—in comparison with the control subjects. 


Comparative Study of Consecutive Cuts and Matched 
Cuts of the Semitendinosus and Semimembrano- 
sus Muscles of the Round of Beef, Berry Tay or, 
Michigan State University. 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
or not adjoining one-inch steaks of the semitendinosus 
and semimembranosus muscles of the round of beef are 
comparable to permit their use in experimental meat 
research. 

Consecutive and matched one-inch steaks of the 
semitendinosus and semimembranosus muscles of the 
round of beef were analyzed for homogeneity. Muscles 
from six choice grade beef were used. Nine steaks 
were cut from the center of each muscle. Four steaks 
were analyzed raw and four were cooked by braising 
before analysis. The results were analyzed for differ- 
ences with the Student Fisher “t” test. The cooked 
steaks were tested for total cooking losses, shear force 
values, press fluid, moisture, fat, and nitrogen. The 
tests made on the uncooked steaks were pH, moisture, 
fat, nitrogen, collagen, and elastin by weight difference, 
and collagen by hydroxyproline determination. 

In the semitendinosus muscle, the greatest variations 
were found in consecutive steaks number one through 
four in the anterior end of the muscle on both sides of 
the animals. Especially significant were the differences 
in moisture and fat content in both the raw and cooked 
steaks in this area. The collagen content by both weight 
difference and hydroxyproline was slightly different on 
the left side. The center steaks of the semitendinosus 
muscle showed homogeneity in all tests. The steaks 
from the posterior end of this muscle varied slightly 
in pH and elastin content. 

The greatest variations in the semimembranosus 
muscle were also in consecutive steaks one through 
four in the anterior end while the steaks in the center 
and at the posterior end of the muscle were homoge- 
neous in all tests performed on them. 

The matched steaks were homogeneous with a few 
exceptions. These exceptions were in the steaks at 
either end of the muscle as in the consecutive steaks. 


Some Aspects of Tryptophan and Niacin Metabolism 
in Human Subjects, Vinci M. Vivian, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Nitrogen balance, blood pyridine nucleotide (PN) 
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levels, and the urinary excretion of N’-methylnicotina. 
mide (N-Me), N’-methyl-2-pyridone-5-carboxamide 
(pyridone), and 8 tryptophan metabolites were studied 
in 10 college women transferred from a_ nutritionally 
adequate control diet supplying 680 mg tryptophan and 
10 mg niacin to a semi-synthetic regimen providing 2.5 
mg niacin and 25 mg tryptophan. Nitrogen intake 
remained constant at 10 g. In Study I, the tryptophan 
content was increased stepwise to provide daily intakes 
of 25, 170, 220, 315, and 810 mg in consecutive periods, 
In Study II tryptophan was supplied at a level just 
sufficient to maintain nitrogen balance, and the niacin 
was increased to provide 2.5, 5.0, 10.0, and 15.0 mg. 

Nitrogen loss occurred on the 25 mg _ intakes of 
tryptophan; nitrogen storage occurred on 160 mg or 
above. Niacin supplementation had no apparent effect 
on nitrogen storage. 

In general, the excretion of the tryptophan metabolites 
followed the tryptophan intake, and niacin supplementa- 
tion had no apparent effect. Even on low tryptophan 
intakes some excretion occurred, suggesting that some 
tryptophan was always converted to niacin. Niacin 
supplementation had no apparent effect on the excretion 
of these metabolites. 

In Study I, the PN levels decreased following the 
depletion period (25 mg tryptophan, 2.5 mg niacin), 
continued to decrease until the tryptophan intake was 
220 mg, and then gradually returned to normal. In 
Study II the PN values began to rise in the period 
with 160 mg tryptophan and 5 mg niacin, reached 
normal levels when the niacin intake was increased to 
10 mg, and showed no further response on a 15 mg 
niacin intake. 

The pyridone and N-Me excretion levels dropped 
sharply when the subjects were placed on the semi- 
synthetic regimen. In Study I these metabolites _re- 
mained low until the tryptophan intake was 810 mg. 
In Study II, the pyridone levels began to rise with 
160 mg tryptophan and 5 mg niacin and continued 
rising when the niacin was increased to 10 and 15 mg. 
The N-Me values rose with 10 mg of niacin and con- 
tinued to rise. The excretion values of the niacin 
metabolites in the last period were about 50 per cent 
of the values of the control period. 

A modification of the method of Huff and Perlzweig 
for the determination of N-Me was developed in which 
ion exchange resins were used instead of charcoal to 
remove interfering fluorescent substances from urine. 
A comparison of the N-Me values determined by the 
two methods revealed that when the N-Me content was 
low the revised procedure resulted in values one-fourth 
to one-half as high. The new method was used in the 
second study and, unlike the first study, the N-Me 
values were always lower than those of the pyridone. 

Results indicated that tryptophan was utilized first 
to establish and maintain nitrogen balance, second for 
synthesis of blood PN, and finally, when the PN values 
were nearly normal, there was an increase in the ex- 
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cretion of the niacin metabolites. Niacin was apparently 
ysed first for PN synthesis, and then there was an 
increase in the excretion of the niacin metabolites. 


Housing and Household 
Equipment 
A Study of the Factors Influencing Selection and 

Satisfactions in Use of Major Household Appli- 

ances as Indicated by Three Select Groups of 

Married Women Graduates of The Ohio State 

University, Errnet Rose, Ohio State University. 

This study dealt with the identification of problems 
in selection, use, and care of five major household 
appliances, namely, range, refrigerator, washer, cryer, 
and vacuum cleaner; determining whether college 
graduates (both home economics graduates and other 
graduates ) who had taken a basic course in household 
equipment selected appliances on different bases and 
derived greater satisfaction in their use than did college 
graduates who had not elected such a course. 

Questionnaires were used for the survey, and 495 
women graduates responded. They had purchased 
2,520 home appliances representing an investment of 
$304,215; received 2,262 home appliances as gifts. 

The five most influencing factors in selection were 
cost, brand or make, expected performance, used model, 
and quality. 

Satisfactions were expressed by the majority of home- 
makers in the use of one or more of the five purchased 
major appliances. Satisfactory performance was pre- 
dominantly outstanding with special features or acces- 
sories, convenience in use, and ease in care following. 
Factors such as color, finish, model, safety factors, and 
guarantee ranked low as contributing to satisfaction. 

Home economics graduates purchased the greatest 
number of home appliances, reported fewest problems 
in use and care, were less influenced by pressure groups 
in selection, reported a higher percentage of satisfaction 
than did other groups. Homemakers with no basic 
household equipment course indicated more dissatis- 
faction and greater influence by pressure groups. 

No correlation was found between the grade point- 
hour ratio and the number of problems expressed by 


homemakers. 


Institution Administration 


Personnel Policies Relating to Supervisory Food 
Service Personnel in the Public Schools, Jou 
Francis McGeever, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

With the expansion of school food service since the 
passage of the National School Lunch Act in 1946, 
school administrators have been faced with the increas- 
ingly complex problem of dev eloping sound personnel 
Policies for food-service personnel, especially on the 
supervisory level. This study examined prevailing 
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policies relating to the supervisory food-service person- 
nel in large urban school districts and made recom- 
mendations that might be helpful to administrators of 
such personnel. 

Data for the school year 1957-58 were gathered by 
means of a survey questionnaire completed by 100 
large urban school districts with a population of 100,000 
or more. Data analyzed with respect to the policies of 
these districts concerning supervisory food-service per- 
sonnel pertained to: numbers of personnel employed; 
qualifications required; methods of recruitment, selec- 
tion, and appointment; provisions for tenure, leave, 
insurance protection, and retirement; salary policies; and 
provisions for in-service training and professional growth. 
The respondents to the questionnaire also supplied in- 
formation concerning strengths and weaknesses in the 
current practices and changes that they deemed 
desirable. 

Among the major conclusions are the following: 

. The positions of food-service director, supervisor, and 

manager are not as clearly defined in practice as 

are the positions of instructional personnel on the 

levels of assistant superintendent, supervisor of an 

instructional area, and teacher. 

2. State-level action in regard to certification of super- 
visory food-service personnel has not been effectively 


developed up to this point. 

. Theory and practice diverge widely in regard to 
professional qualifications desirable for supervisory 
food-service personnel. 

4. Substantial numbers of supervisory food-service per- 
sonnel are employed in the public schools on terms 
generally inferior to those for instructional personnel 
with respect to status, salary, tenure, and other bene- 
fits. 

5. Supervisory food-service personnel are generally less 
well prepared in terms of both education and experi- 
ence than the instructional personnel equivalents as 
defined in the study. 

Among the major recommendations are the following: 
Public school administrators should: (1) consider giving 
supervisory food-service personnel status equivalent to 
that of instructional personnel, (2) develop a co- 
operative program for establishing and revising policies 
for supervisory food-service personnel, (3) reassess re- 
cruitment and selection procedures, and (4) increase 
the professional competence of supervisory food-service 
personnel by raising the level of qualifications required 
and improving remuneration and other rewards 
offered. 

It is also recommended that supervisory food-service 
personnel should: (1) further the development of more 
nearly adequate certification standards, (2) foster the 
development of sound programs of preparation, (3) 
accept professional preparation as a prerequisite for 
membership in any association of supervisory food- 
service personnel, and (4) seek affiliation of their pro- 
fessional association with an educational association. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Some Factors Affecting the Laboratory Perform- 
ance of Certain Elastic Fabrics Under Various 
Laundering Treatments, Micprep L. Bex, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

This study was undertaken because homemakers need 
and desire a better understanding of laundering proce- 
dures for elastic garments which will best maintain 
the physical properties of the original fabric. 

Part I. A preliminary investigation of the effect of 
various laundering treatments on the physical properties 
of a rayon power net elastic fabric with rayon-covered 
rubber yarns (rayon-rayon) was made to determine the 
treatment combinations which would best retain the 
properties of the original fabric. 

The variables studied were: temperature (100°, 
140°F), detergents (built and unbuilt soaps and syn- 
dets), bleaches (chlorine and sodium perborate), and 
drying methods (rack and tumble). 

Elastic recovery, initial set, permanent set, dimen- 
sional stability, and color changes were determined on 
samples withdrawn after specified numbers of washings 
(0, 1, 3, 5, 10, 20, and 30). Analysis of variance was 
used to interpret the complete factorial design. 

The findings showed that the most effective treatment 
combination was 100°F temperature, no bleach, built 
soap, and rack drying. 

Part II. The treatment combination chosen from the 
Launder-Ometer study was adapted for use under home 
laundry conditions. 

Four elastic power net fabrics were washed in an 
agitator-type automatic home washer. The fabrics were 
a rayon-rayon, same as in Part I, a nylon power net 
with rayon-covered rubber yarns (nylon-rayon), a nylon 
power net with cotton-covered rubber yarns (nylon- 
cotton), and a nylon power net with nylon-covered 
Fiber K’ yarns (nylon-Fiber K). In addition to those 
properties mentioned in Part I, bursting strength and 
elongation were measured on samples withdrawn after 
0, 1, 10, 20, and 30 washings. 

The nylon-Fiber K fabric was highest in elastic 
recovery. Although shrinkage was much greater filling- 
wise than warpwise, all dimensional changes were ex- 
cessive. The nylon-cotton changed least from the original 
in color. The nylon-cotton exhibited highest bursting 
strength through all treatments. The nylon-rayon and 
nylon-cotton continued to have the highest elongation. 
The rack-drying method was superior to tumble drying 
in all properties except elastic recovery, but the differ- 
ences were small, indicating that elastic fabrics may be 
safely tumble-dried provided they are not subjected to 
overdrying. 

The Launder-Ometer method produced more elastic 
recovery and less filling shrinkage; and the automatic 
home washer method produced less initial and perma- 
nent set, less warp shrinkage, and less color change. 


* A trademark used by E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


Further investigation is recommended to determine 
the effect of wear, body oils, and perspiration upon the 
physical properties of elastic fabrics. 


Dye Formulations with Colorfastness Tests to Match 
the 1958 Colors of the Color Association of the 
United States, Mary Haas, Texas Woman's Uni. 
versity. 

This study was concerned with classifying the sea- 
sonal colors promoted by the Color Association of the 
United States, Inc., for spring-summer and fall-winter of 
1958; developing direct and vat dye formulations, ob- 
taining the most nearly colorfast dyes possible, to match 
each of the 1958 fashion colors; and to evaluate each 
of the matching specimens for colorfastness to launder. 
ing, dry cleaning, light, perspiration, pressing, and 
crocking. 

Viscose rayon taffeta samples were dyed both with 
direct- and vat-dyed formulas to match the 76 colors 
on the 1958 spring-summer and fall-winter color cards, 
Laboratory evaluation of the dyed fabrics revealed the 
finding that the vat-dyed fabrics exhibited much better 
colorfastness properties than did the direct-dyed 
fabrics. 

The vat-dyed fabrics exhibited poorer colorfastness 
to light than to any of the other color-destroying agents. 
The only other tests which produced any apparent fad- 
ing were alkaline perspiration and wet crocking. The 
direct dyes were more or less fugitive to laundering, to 
light, to perspiration, and to wet crocking. 


An Interpretation of Clothing Behavior Based on 
Social-Psychological Theory, ANNA JEAN TReECE, 
Ohio State University. 

The study is a theoretical interpretation. It was hy- 
pothesized (1) that the field of social psychology pro- 
vides a source of relevant behavioral concepts which 
could be applied to new data, clothing behavior, 
and (2) that these concepts and their application would 
provide a basis for the development of learnings funda- 
mental to understanding the function of clothing in be- 
havior. 

After extensive exploration of the field of social psy- 
chology, the behavioral theory of David Krech and 
Richard Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social 
Psychology, was selected as most pertinent for the 
analysis of clothing behavior. The social behavior of 
individuals was the level of analysis used. 

Conclusions: The behavioral propositions of Krech 
and Crutchfield provided a theoretical foundation for 
explaining why individuals use clothing as they do and 
pointed up the need satisfactions which clothing may 
contribute to meeting individual goal achievement. 
They proved adequate in making clear the function of 
clothing behavior in the social behavior of individuals, 
especially as related to the self structure and role per- 
formance. The application of the behavioral propositions 
in analyzing different aspects of individual clothing 
behavior showed that they do have merit in clarifying 
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and explaining indiv idual clothing behavior. The writer 
concluded that the propositions do provide the basis 
for the development of learnings fundamental to under- 
standing the function of clothing in behavior. 

The theory as a basis for explaining clothing be- 
havior awaits validation by empirical research methods 
to determine its soundness and applicability. Several 
hypotheses are presented as leads for future testing of 
the theory. 


Effects of Mineral-Impregnation of Cotton on Its 
Dyeing Properties, Lucite L. Trost, Texas Woman's 
University. 

The study was conducted on the hypothesis that 
many of the irregularities obtained in the dyeing of 
cotton could be attributed to the mineral content of 
the fiber. The objective of the study, therefore, was 
to determine the effects of certain artificially impreg- 
nated minerals, calcium, chromium, cobalt, copper, iron, 
magnesium, manganese, nickel, potassium, sodium, and 
zine nitrate, on the dyeing behavior of cotton fabric 
and yarns. 

All of the minerals affected the colors of some of the 
dyes. For example, the grey and the orange colors 
were affected by all of the minerals. Frequently, a 
given mineral affected one color and not another of the 
dyes used. 

A few specimens which deviated more than the range 
of variability of the specimens which were equivalent 
in color to the corresponding control colors were lighter 
than was the control, indicating the possibility of some 
inhibition of dye. In most cases, however, the speci- 
mens which exhibited wide deviations from the control 
were darker in value than the control, indicating a 
greater take-up of the dyes. Some discoloration, how- 
ever, could be attributed partially to the discoloration 
of the specimen by the impregnated mineral. 

The fewest colors were affected by calcium, sodium, 
and magnesium. The rank of the colors in order of the 
least average number of minerals by which each of 
the colors was affected was as follows: scarlet 5.7, blue 
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green 8.3, turquoise 9.0, grey 10.7, and orange 


Experimental Fabric Study 


Serviceability of garments made of 28 experi- 
mental cotton fabrics, Haze. M. FLercuer and 
S. Hecen Roserts. Knitting Industry Weekly 76, 
No. 22 (Nov. 30, 1959), pp. 6-7, 19. 

Children’s underpants were made from 28 experi- 
mental fabrics of plain and rib knit cotton and worn 
until they were considered no longer serviceable. The 
fabrics were knit of seven different cotton yarns (12/1, 
20/1, 28/1, 30/1, 36/1, 40/1, and 50/1) with from 
22 to 50 courses per inch. The relationship of size of 
yarn, knitting stiffness, type of finishing, bursting 
strength, and abrasion resistance to in-service perform- 
ance was studied. 

Dimensional changes in the knit garments ranged 
from 4 to 28 per cent shrinkage in length and from 6 
per cent shrinkage to 16 per cent stretch in width. 
Special mechanical finishes which were used on some 
of the fabrics minimized dimensional change. Garments 
made from these fabrics shrank between 5 and 13 
per cent in length and usually stretched less than 4 
per cent in width. 

The average service life for the plain knit garments 
was 44.3 and for the rib knit 52.8 days. Increasing the 
size of the yarn prolonged the service life of the gar- 
ments more than did increasing the knitting stiffness. 
Garments knit of 12/1 yarn wore 1.5 times as long as 
garments knit of 50/1 yarn. Although, for 36/1 and 
30/1 yarns, an increase in number of courses per inch 
from 24 to 44 extended the service life of the garments, 
there was no significant difference in the wear life of 
the garments of 50/1 yarn when the stiffness was 
increased. 

The bursting strength of the most worn parts of the 
garments decreased to about 20 pounds regardless of 
the initial strength and with little relationship to yarn 
size, courses per inch, or type of knitting. 


Educational Studies in Home Economics 


A new Office of Education publication, “Studies on the Teaching of Home 
Economics in Colleges and Universities, 1955-56,” surveys the studies made 
during that period and assembles findings in a readily usable form. The 
studies used as the basis of the report were first reviewed by state committees. 
Criteria used in selecting studies for review pertained to the procedures and to 
the value and applicability of the findings. A subsequent publication will be 
based on studies concerned with the teaching of home economics in local 
schools: Dr. Ivol Spafford, working with members of the Home Economics 
Education Branch of the Office of Education, prepared the report in co- 
operation with Edna P. Amidon, director of the Home Economics Education 
Branch. The 144-page, paper-bound volume may be ordered by its title and 
number, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 276, Home Economics Series No. 31, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. Price 55 cents. 








College Teaching by Television. Edited by Joun 
C. Apams, C. R. Carpenter, and Dororny R. 
Smita. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1958, 234 pp., $4. 


College Teaching by Television includes the 
reports, related papers, and some of the pertinent 
discussion of a conference sponsored jointly by the 
Committee of the American Council on Education 
and The Pennsylvania State University in October 
1957. The conference was held five years after an 
initial conference on educational television. 

This is not a book for the home economist want- 
ing to learn techniques of television production. 
Instead, the many authorities raise challenging 
questions which should be considered before plan- 
ning an educational television course. These re- 
search facts and the philosophical questions are 
even more significant in light of the 1959 investiga- 
tion of rigged television shows, payola, and the 
question of who is morally responsible for quality 
programming. In my opinion the chapter on 
“Appraising the Gains of Televised Instruction” and 
“College Cultural Patterns and Their Effects on 
Learning by Television” were especially noteworthy. 
Many of the other talks merely substantiated their 
philosophies. 

Several references were made to the progress of 
educational television in growth in number of 
stations, variety of programming, and even the type 
of program included at this conference. Earlier 
discussions were often related to production and 
programming. Now more basic issues of education 
as related to the student are being discussed. 

Questions are raised about the validity of re- 
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search which generally indicates “no significant 
difference” in learning between classroom teaching 
and television teaching. Has television been used 
to its best advantage or is it merely a recorded 
picture of the same lecture used in a class. 
room? 

Reading this book helps to relate and compare 
television with other channels of communication, 
—Lors Korstunp, Michigan State University. 


Adolescence and Discipline. By Ruvo.pu \. 
Wrrrenserc. New York: Association Press, 1959, 
318 pp., $4.95. 

For having intelligently and insightfully articu- 
lated Freudian theory of personality dynamics and 
an internally consistent, comprehensive concept of 
discipline with the adolescent in contemporary 
society, many—teachers, clinicians, social scientists, 
and parents—owe Dr. Wittenberg a debt of grati- 
tude. The author has much to say of value. More- 
over, the way he writes is a sensitive compliment 
to his readers. His discussion deserves the respect 
and careful attention of the professional, and yet it 
is well within the grasp of the parent or lay 
reader. 

There are three major divisions in the book, each 
having several chapters. The first, “The Challenge 
of Adolescence,” sets forth a theory of personality 
development and discusses “normal” and “deviate” 
behavioral manifestations. Group, or situational, 
determinants of behavior and the influence of the 
social climate are also discussed. The reviewer had 
two minor criticisms to offer with respect to Part |. 
First, in discussing heterosexual orientation, Wit- 
tenberg occasionally may have maintained the in- 
tegrity of Freudian theory at the expense of sim- 
plicity and possibly accuracy. Second, while the 
author's discussions of problem symptoms were 
basic, the delineation of “deviate” categories within 
which the discussions centered, seemed, at times, 
to underestimate the range of normal behavior. 

Part II, on discipline and methods, presents 
theoretical discussion followed by poignant and 
relevant case materials and almost painfully realis- 
tic dialogue. Practical suggestions are also it- 
cluded. 

Part III, “Toward Inner Balance and Social Re- 
ality,” discusses the fundamental necessity of keep- 
ing the adolescent's ego intact in the process of 
guidance or discipline that he might have a basis 
for value of “self”? and “others.” Practical and 
typical situations involving guidance are presented 
within a flexible and constructive framework. 

Adolescence and Discipline is an important book 
and bodes well for those who would enhance their 
backgrounds and proficiency in a wide range of 
transactions with adolescents. It is this reviewers 
hope that the book will claim the wide attention 
and long life it merits.—Vicror A. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
University of Arizona. 
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An Overview of Adult Education Research. By 
EpMuND DE S. BrRUNNER, Davip S. WILDER, 
Corinne KircHNer, and Joun S. NeEwserry, JR. 
Chicago, Ill.: Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., 1959, 273 pp., $4 ($2 to members of 
Adult Education Association ). 

This book provides a careful analysis of much 
of the pertinent research relating to nonvocational 
adult education. The book is the result of a grant 
provided by the Fund for Adult Education to 
Columbia University in 1957 to undertake an in- 
ventory of research in nonvocational adult educa- 
tion. The major objectives of the project were to 
discover generalizations on which policy and guid- 
ance for adult education could be based and to 
suggest specific problems and broad areas which 
needed further research in order to strengthen 
adult education. The interest, participation, and 
motivation of adults, as well as matters pertaining 
to organization, program building, methods and 
techniques, the role of groups, and evaluation are 
reported. 

In preparation of the reports, the authors made 
a thorough survey of research studies in adult edu- 
tation as well as studies in social psychology, psy- 
thology, sociology, and anthropology which had 
implications for adult education. Between 4,000 
and 5,000 titles were scrutinized and more than 
600 of these titles are cited in the report. By 


abstracting and comparing the findings, generaliza- 
tions were evolved. Some topics were omitted 
because there was no research in this area or con- 
tradictory findings did not permit valid generaliza- 
tions. The report does not contain a bibliography, 
but complete references are given. 

Brunner, Wilder, and Kirchner shared in the 
reading, abstracting, and selection of the research 
studies used and conferred on the manuscript each 
prepared. Dr. Newberry was chosen to write two 
of the chapters because of his participation in the 
research under way at Florida State University, 
where he was associated with Professor Collie 
Verner. 

The publication is particularly useful to home 
economics workers in adult education since many 
of the research findings have been reported from 
extension studies in home economics. The authors 
have done remarkably well in presenting a research 
study in a readable and usable style.—AcNes JONEs, 
Wisconsin State College. 


—And Everything Nice—A Parents’ Guide to 
Bringing Up Daughters. By Vance Hype. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1959, 240 
pp., $3.95. 

As a mother of three daughters and as a college 
graduate with a child psychology major, Vance 

Hyde is well qualified to write this book. 
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The author does not dictate but shares with the 
reader trial-and-error discoveries as she strives to- 
ward the goal that members of a family should 
enjoy one another and be proud of one another. 
She tests the theories she has acquired from wide 
reading and study in actual day-to-day living. 

The material covered is not new but the author's 
positive, refreshing point of view adds new flavor. 
Vance Hyde believes so sincerely in the challenge 
and role of mother in developing responsible 
women, contributing citizens, and capable wives 
that she states her views with an astonishing, forth- 
right clarity. 

This book is selective in scope but gives a realis- 
tic approach to such areas as (1) appearance— 
acquiring beauty outwardly and inwardly, and (2) 
attitudes—developing the spirit of helpfulness and 
resourcefulness. 

The roles of father and grandmother are extolled 
positively. The chapter on “The Different Daugh- 
ter” has many concrete suggestions for helping the 
handicapped become a complete person. 

—And Everything Nice is written in mid-20th 
Century language, thus making smooth, easy read- 
ing. The illustrations are pleasing, and the excel- 
lent references listed in the back of the book should 
prove of real value to parents wanting further 
guidance in rearing children.—JeEan S. Taytor, 
Arlington, Virginia. 
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Consumer Economics—Principles and Prob- 
lems. By Frep T. WitHeitms and Ramon P 
Hemer.. Second edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, 534 pp., $4.48. 

Workbook for Consumer Economics—Princi- 
ples and Problems. By Frep T. WiLHeLos and 
Ramon P. Hermer.. Second edition. New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, 126 pp 
$1.64. 

In this second edition, the contents have been 
reorganized into units and chapters presenting the 
role of the consumer and such general problems as 
budgeting, credit, and buymanship first, with per- 
sonal problems entitled “Investments in Good Liv- 
ing” last. Entirely new sections on housing and 
legal problems are included. Both the text and 
workbook use simple language and are well illus- 
trated with pictures, charts, and business forms. 

The textbook includes as a part of each chapter 
provision for vocabulary expansion, consumer prob- 
lems, and projects. Boxed off for emphasis are 
“For You to Do” and “For You to Think About.” 
This reviewer always found the cost of credit hard 
to teach to college freshmen in her classes in fam- 
ily finance, but here the writing is clear. Problems 
illustrating various credit possibilities available to 
families are presented in an understandable, simple, 
applicable form. 

Each chapter of the workbook parallels the text 
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and is divided into four parts: “Draw Your Own 
Conclusions,” “Explore Key Ideas” (reference is 

)made to page in text containing key idea), “Solv- 

‘ing Everyday Consumer Problems,” and ‘ ‘Weighing 

t Consumer Issues.” While the purchase of 

workbook is optional, the reviewer believes the 

r would find in it many useful devices and 

] discussion suggestions. 

Both authors are eminently qualified to produce 
such a text and workbook for the consumer educa- 
tion study. Wilhelms served as associate director 
_ of the study of the National Association of Second- 

ary School Principals and professor of education 

Pat San Francisco State College. Heimerl is execu- 

] tive secretary of the Council on Consumer Informa- 
‘tion and professor of business education at Colo- 

F Nrado State College, Greeley. —FLorence McKinney, 

) University of Nebraska. 


How You Look and Dress. By Byrra Carson. 
Third edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1959, 398 pp., $4.36. 

The third edition retains much of the same mate- 


‘rial as the former editions. There are more picto- 


rial illustrations. 

The section on patterns is more inclusive on sizes 
and gives much more help on body measurements. 
This is a real improvement over the previous edi- 
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YOU AND YOUR 
FOOD (1960) 
by Ruth B. White 


Based on the latest scientific research in 
nutrition, this new, easy-to-read text for 
teen-agers is designed to change bad food 
habits and strengthen good food habits 
so that they may confidently improve 
their lives and the lives of their future 
families. Cookbook section features tested, 
step-by-step recipes that apply the newer 
facts of nutrition. Many full-color photos. 


EXPLORING HOME AND 
FAMILY LIVING (1959) 

by Fleck, Fernandez, and Munves 

By a study of the home, food, clothing, 
child care, and the way students feel 
about parents, other family members and 
friends, this appealing text helps teen- 
agers to contribute to family life and to 
develop toward maturity. 
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The film lists and sources have been brought up 
to date. 

The page numbering remains the same as in the 
second edition. This is an especially fine feature 
for teachers who are likely to find themselves with 
some copies of each edition in the same class. 

This is an excellent book for ninth-grade classes 
studying clothing in its various aspects. The illus- 
trations are excellent. Both step-by-step and fin- 
ished products are photographed. The colored 
photography is nicely done.—Lucy McCormack, 
Spokane Public Schools, Spokane, Washington. 


The Importance of Wearing Clothes. By Law- 
RENCE LANGNER. New York: Hastings House, 
1959, 349 pp., $7.50. 

Lawrence Langner is best known in connection 
with the theater, but he is also a patent specialist 
who has worked with the problem of design piracy 
and is a former student of Thorstein Veblen and 
of Alfred Adler in economics and psychology, re- 
spectively. Consequently, he has many entertaining 
and often original comments to make about cloth- 
ing, particularly in the chapters on laws about 
clothing, clothing in theater and the dance, and 
clothing of the future. 

The first parts of the book deal with fundamental 
questions such as the origin of clothing, modesty 
theory, and human evolution—questions that are 
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still far from settled. Some of the author's argu- 
ments in support of his views are more convincing 
than others. However, he makes a strong case for 
his basic theory—that man wears clothing to be 
superior to others, animals and other men. He be- 
lieves that without clothing civilization would be 
impossible. The nonsensical features of clothing 
are cheerfully ridiculed, but the conclusion is that 
clothing itself is far from nonsense. 

The book is generously illustrated and has an 
index and an adequate bibliography. It will not 
replace the old classic works on the psychological, 
social, and economic aspects of clothing, but it is 
a welcome addition to the group of lighter but 
pertinent works. The chief shortcoming is a waver- 
ing, both in text and illustrations, between the 
popular and the scholarly approach. The impor- 
tance of the material generally outweighs this fault. 
—Gerre, Winakor, Graduate Student, Iowa State 
University. 


The Heinz Handbook of Nutrition. Benjamin T. 
Burton, Executive Editor. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, 439 pp., $5.75. 
This concise and comprehensive treatise on nutri- 

tion in health and disease meets a hitherto unful- 

filled need. It covers both basic facts and some of 
the newer theories in the field of nutrition, as well 
as those aspects of biochemistry and physiology 
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that relate to the body’s need for and utilization of 
food. 

The book, written by six eminent authorities, 
offers an excellent review for busy home economists, 
nutritionists, physicians, dietitians, and nurses. It 
could well serve as a textbook in schools of medi- 
cine, public health, and nursing, as well as in uni- 
versity courses in nutrition and dietetics. Many of 
the chapters have appeal also for the interested, 
intelligent layman. 

Subjects covered in the book include: (a) the 
nutritionally essential food elements, how the body 
utilizes these nutrients, and how foods supply them; 
(b) the nutritive needs of man under various con- 
ditions of age, physical state, occupation, environ- 
ment, and health, as well as in many disease states; 
and (c) the commercial and public health aspects 
of food technology and sanitation. Many of its 
statements are substantiated by tables of data, with 
due credit often given; however, no specific refer- 
ences to literature cited are included. A table of 
food composition is appended.—MartHa PorTcIeTER, 
The University of Connecticut. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1959. Official Pro- 
ceedings, 86th Annual Forum, National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, San Francisco, California, 
May 24-29, 1959. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1959, 276 pp., $5. 
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' Byelyn G. Halliday, longtime 
member of the University of Chicago 

, died in Palo Alto, California, 
om May 14, 1959. She had moved in 
October 1957 from Chicago to Menlo 
Pak, California, where she made her 
home until her death. A Canadian by 
bith but a U.S. citizen for many 
years, Dr. Halliday held three degrees 
from the University of Chicago. After 
teaching at Colorado State University 
then Colorado A & M College) for 
dout 18 months during 1916 and 
1917 she returned to the University 
_ a Chicago as a member of the home 
economics staff. 

Dr. Halliday was co-author with 
Isbel T. Noble of Hows and Whys of 
Cooking and of Food Chemistry and 
Cookery and author of many research 
papers. She was a member of the edi- 
torial board of Food Research for a 
sumber of years and of numerous pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Russell Morse Wilder, MD, noted 
| authority on nutrition and director of 
the National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases from 1951 to 
1953, died on December 16 in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. At the time of his 
death, he was an emeritus member of 
the staff of the Mayo Foundation in 
Rochester. The author of nine editions 
ofa primer for diabetic patients, Dr. 
Wilder contributed to the pioneering 
work on the enrichment of bread and 
four. The many honors conferred 
upon him included honorary member- 
hip in the American Dietetic Asso- 

Ata dinner on January 6 during the 
tational conference of the Electrical 
| Women’s Round Table, Inc., at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
the 1959 Laura McCall Awards for 

Service Achievement were 
presented by Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney 
Herbert of McCall's magazine, spon- 
mt of the awards, to the following: 
judith E. O'Flaherty of the Phila- 

la Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa; Nora Steg of the Kansas Gas and 
| Electric Co., Wichita; Mrs. Erma 

Meeks Boyen of the Hawaiian Elec- 

tie Co, Ltd., Honolulu; Dorothy 

Mims, Florida Power & Light Co., 


_ 





Hollywood, Florida; and Ethel F. 


Lord, Jersey Central-New Jersey 
Power & Light Co., Denville, N. J. 
The award consists of a bronze plaque 
and $200 to each winner. 

“Electricity Is Your Better Way” 
was the theme of the Fourth Live 
Better Electrically Women’s Con- 
ference held from January 7 to 9 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Speakers included Dean Naomi Alba- 
nese of the University of North Caro- 
lina, whose subject was “Education”; 
Mrs. Virginia Thabet Habeeb of 
American Home Magazine, who dis- 
cussed “The New Approach to Kitchen 
Planning”; and Mrs. Elizabeth S. Her- 
bert of McCall's magazine, 
topic was “Finger on the Future.” 
Frances Maness of the Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Company was chairman 
of the Conference. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Helen Strow of the Federal Exten- 
sion Service was appointed by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion as consultant for three months for 
the Far East Seminar on Home Eco- 
nomics Extension held in Manila, the 
Philippines, from February 8 to 20. 
She left the District of Columbia on 
December 17 to assist the Filipinos in 
planning the seminar and expected to 
visit Cambodia, and Taiwan 
prior to it. She plans to leave the 
Philippines on March 5 and en route 
back to the United States via India, 
Iran, Jordan, Israel, and Turkey to 
visit briefly past participants with 
whom she has worked in the inter- 
national program of the Federal Ex- 
tension Service to see the extension 
work they are now doing in their 
countries. 

Dr. Katharine Holtzclaw of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion left Washington, D.C., on Jan- 
uary 5 to participate in a seminar in 
India from January 11 to 23 and then 
go to Manila to participate in the Far 
East Seminar on Home Economics 
Extension from February 8 to 20. 
While away she expected to visit most 
of the countries of the Far East. 

Dr. Onah Jacks of Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College is in Lahore, 


Laos, 
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West Pakistan, this year, serving as 
home economics adviser in the Okla- 
homa/ Pakistan Home Economics Pro- 
gram at the College of Home and 
Social Sciences. 

Martha M. Caldwell, who is on 
leave this year from the University of 
Vermont to serve as a Fulbright lec- 
turer in home economics at Ege Uni- 
versity, near Izmir, Turkey, writes 
that she found the October JouRNAL 
or Home Economics of great help in 
preparing for an assembly talk on 
“What Is Home Economics?” She 
reports a great need for home eco- 
nomics textbooks in Turkish. 

Bernice Hopkins is on leave as 
director of dietetics at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Hospital, Nashville, Tennessee, 
to serve for a year as nutrition educa- 
tion consultant with the Institute of 
Nutrition of Central 
Panama in Guatemala City, Guate- 


America and 
mala. She served in a similar capacity 
during a short assignment with INCAP 
in 1959. 

Alia Halawi, 1955-56 AHEA-—Phi 
Upsilon Omicron international scholar- 
ship student at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, was granted a PhD by The 
Pennsylvania State University on Jan- 
1960. An ot of 


uary 31, abstract of her 
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thesis appears on page 215. She re- 


turned to her home in Tyre, Lebanon, 
last fall. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA. Frieda Meyer, direc- 
tor of the Research Laboratory of 
Human Nutrition at the University of 
Alabama, will present a paper at the 
annual meeting of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental 
Biology in Chicago from April 11 to 
15. Dr. Meyer’s paper is titled “Lipid 
Metabolism of Young Men in Ala- 
bama,” and the research was done in 
co-operation with the human nutrition 
research division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mrs. Marion Walker, a PhD can- 
didate at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, joined the Auburn University 
home economics faculty on January 1 
as assistant professor in home manage- 
ment and family life. 

CALIFORNIA. Mrs. Mabel 
Cramer Harris, formerly with the 
“Martha Logan” department of Swift 
& Company in Los Angeles, is now 
home economist with Vons Grocery 
Company there. Vons owns 68 super- 
markets in the southern California 
area. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Gladys Gallup, director of the di- 
vision of Extension research and train- 
ing in the Federal Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, re- 
turned on January 11 from 3 months 
in India, where she served as a con- 
sultant for the Ford Foundation. 

Laura F. Schoenborn, nutritionist 
in the out-patient department of the 
Bureau of Medical Services, Public 
Health Service, died on December 24 
at her home in Arlington, Virginia. 
She had been with the Public Health 
Service for many years. 

Mrs. Mary T. Swickard, a home 
economist with the poultry division of 
the Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, died on De- 
cember 20. She participated in many 
television and radio programs explain- 
ing the government’s poultry inspec- 
tion and grading programs and for 
several years made weekly broadcasts 
on the National Farm and Home 
Hour. Mrs. Swickard held degrees in 
home economics and food and nutri- 
tion from Purdue University. Before 
joining the USDA staff, she taught 
home economics in Indiana and IIli- 
nois schools and was head of the home 
economics d t of Western 


College for Women in Ohio. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


GEORGIA. Home economics re- 
search bulletins recently published 
by Georgia Agricultural Experiment 
Stations are: “Choosing Beef for 
Household Use” by J. J. Mize and 
W. C. Stringer and “Space Require- 
ments for Home Sewing” by F. E. 
Bland, J. J. Mize, and J. W. Simons. 

Mrs. Betty White Bailey joined 
the home economics research staff of 
the Georgia Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in February, after completing 
her graduate study at Cornell Univer- 
sity. She is located in Athens. 

A special work committee to pro- 
pose a field of new research in 
family economics met last fall at the 
University of Georgia's Center for 
Continuing Education, with Jessie J. 
Mize serving as chairman. 

Dean Mary Speirs of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia was named Woman of 
the Year for Georgia. Her citation 
especially noted her contributions in 
her own research as well as in over-all 
leadership in home economics re- 
search in the state. 

Eleanor Inman, former home 
demonstration agent in Clinch County, 
was awarded a $2400 fellowship from 
Massey-Ferguson, Inc., and the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work, Inc. She is studying toward a 
master’s degree in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Graduate School 
in Washington, D.C., and at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

IDAHO. Dates for the spring dis- 
trict meetings of the Idaho Home 
Economies Association are: South- 
eastern District, March 13, Owyhee 
Hotel, Boise; South Central District, 
March 26, Twin Falls; Northern Dis- 
trict, April 1 and 2, Coeur d’Alene. 
The Association’s biennial meeting 
will be held at Idaho State College in 
October with Mrs. Delilah Roch, vice- 
president of the Association, in charge. 

ILLINOIS. Graduate students 
who are studying for masters’ degrees 
in foods and nutrition at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois are conducting re- 
search on the following: investigations 
on the effects of other single food in- 
gredients on starch gelatinization, per- 
oxidase and lipoxidase activity in 
frozen vegetables, calcium content 
and palatability of soybean curd pre- 
pared from different varieties of soy- 
beans, the use of instant non-fat dry 
milk in quantity food preparation, the 
effect of freezing and freezer storage 
on chocolate cakes and batters, meth- 
ods for determining magnesium in 
biological materials, the influence of 


March 19% 


thyroid depressants on Susceptibiliy 
of rats to dental caries, and the roleg 
magnesium in calcium metabolism g 
the rat. 

Staff research in progress jin the 
child development division of i 
home economics department includs 
two projects: (1) correlates of nursey 
school behavior patterns with assess 
maternal child rearing attitudes an 
practices and (2) the musical capaci 
ties of nursery school children and th 
effects of specific training in perfom. 
ance and appreciative areas on » 
sultant musical behaviors. The latte 
project is interdisciplinary resear 
with the music department of th 
University. 

Dr. Martha L. Dunlap was » 
pointed assistant director of the 
operative Extension Service in Agr. 
culture and Home Economics at th 
University of Illinois effective Feb 
ruary 1. She succeeds Lulu S. Black, 
who retired on September 1 afte 
serving as state leader for three yeas 

Miss Dunlap received her doctors 
degree in co-operative extension al. 
ministration from the University 
Wisconsin. After serving as county | 
home demonstration agent in Missouri 
for 10 years, she went to Montana a 
assistant state home demonstration 
leader and in 1958 was named as 
ciate leader. In her new position, she 
will supervise a state staff of more 
than 20 specialists and a county staf 
of about 170. 

Pauline Pearson, director of home 
economics for Beatrice Foods Com 
pany, Chicago, and known profes 
sionally as Beatrice Cooke, was hor 
ored on December 11 by the Company 
at an awards luncheon at the Amba 
sador East Hotel in Chicago. She ® 
ceived a special service emblem i 
recognition of her 10 years’ service 
the Company. 

IOWA. Foods research at the 
State University of Iowa during the 
past year and a half has been ll 
cerned with studies involving the 
home model electronic range. Invest 
gators were Edna Bowersox, assist 
ant professor of home economics, 
Mrs. Marydale Dessel, graduate ® 
search assistant. The first phase ca 
sisted of studies designed to product 
a custard comparable in quality ® 
conventionally baked custards. 
second phase was a joint project be 
tween the home economics food ® 
searchers and W. S. Jeter of the sul 
bacteriology department to determine | 
whether electronic cookery destroys 
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hacteria at least as effectively as con- 
ventional cookery. A report of this 


| esearch project is being prepared for 


tion. 

Mrs. Mabel Parsons, research as- 
gdate, and Mrs. Alice Petersen, 
asociate, are studying methods of 
motivating and teaching mothers of 
familial mentally retarded children to 
hecome more adequate in their home 
life, Familial mental retardation is a 
type of non-organic deficiency which 
is found only in low socioeconomic 

. This is part of a longitudinal, 
interdisciplinary research and service 
ject called “The Pine School Proj- 
eat.” It is concerned with mentally 
retarded preschool children, their sib- 
lings and their parents. The project 
is sponsored by the departments of 
jatrics and home economics, the 
College of Education, and the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station. 

Food and nutrition research lab- 
gatories in Macbride Hall at SUI 
ae being remodeled to include tem- 
perature and humidity control rooms, 
as well as new laboratory furniture 
and equipment. Funds for the project 


| ae provided by a Public Health Serv- 


ice grant which is matched by funds 
from the University. The project will 
provide more adequate animal quar- 
ters than now available and improved 
space for chemical and _ histological 
research, 

A report entitled “Dietary Studies 
of Young Adolescents, With and With- 
out Nutrition Education” by F. Eu- 
genia Whitehead is to be published 
soon. It is one of several papers con- 
cemed with longitudinal studies in 
nutrition education. 

Ruth Krustev of Des Moines, re- 
cently on the editorial staff of the 
Successful Farmer, has joined the staff 
of the Maytag Company of Newton 
% home service director. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Mary Margaret Boyer, who 
snow living in Wilmington, Delaware. 

LOUISIANA. The 50th anniver- 
sary of the American Home Econom- 
is Association was celebrated on 
December 13 by the division of home 
economics at Southern University in 
Baton Rouge. The four-part program, 
presented by faculty members, in- 


yroduct > Cuded “History of the American 
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Home Economics Association” by E. 
8. Jones, “The Development of Home 
Economics on the College Level” by 
Mrs. L, Nolan, “Home Economics at 
the Mid-Century—\What Is Happening 
College Today?” by Mrs. E. Masin- 
file, and “The Look Ahead” by P. E. 


NEWS NOTES 


Thrift. Home economics teachers from 
adjacent communities, students, and 
other faculty members attended the 
program and Open House and viewed 
the exhibits, which showed the prog- 
ress of home economics at mid- 
century. 

Mary Catherine Eble, a New 
Orleans teacher for 18 years, has been 
appointed supervisor of homemaking 
in the New Orleans Public Schools. 
An alumna of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, she received an MS degree from 
Cornell University and has done ad- 
vanced study at The Pennsylvania 
State University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Harvard University. 

Marie S. Dunn of Northwestern 
State College has had an article en- 
titled “Marriage Role Expectations” 
accepted for a spring issue of Marriage 
and Family Living. The article is 
based on recent research conducted 
by Dr. Dunn. 

MINNESOTA. Current research 
projects of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Minne- 
sota and those conducting the re- 
search include: “Serviceability of Boys’ 
Blue Jeans” and “The Relative Char- 
acteristics and Ease of Care of Shirt- 
ing and Dress Fabrics Containing 
Combinations and Blends of Fibers,” 
Suzanne Davison (leader), Lois T. 
Fisher, Mary Osborn, and Patricia 
Palmer; “Blanket Qualities,” Suzanne 
Davison (leader); “A Comparison of 
Rural and Urban (Home Economics) 
Students in Regard to Parental Guid- 
ance, Affection, and Leadership De- 
velopment,” Gladys Bellinger (leader), 
Rosemary Gustafson, Gloria Williams; 
“Preparation and Preservation Factors 
in Relation to the Nutritive Value and 
Palatability of Meat,” Isabel Noble 
(leader) and Lucille Gomez; “Nutri- 
tive Value, Quality, and Utilization of 
Minnesota Fruits and Vegetables” and 
“The Nutritive Value and Quality 
of Frozen Fruits and Vegetables,” 
Isabel Noble (leader) and Joan Gor- 
don; “The Economics of Home Foods 
Preparation,” Isabel Noble and Sadye 
Adelson, Institute of Home Econom- 
ics, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA (co-leaders), Elaine Asp, Eve- 
lyn Does, Charlotte McNiesh (food 
economists, USDA); “Advantages and 
Limitations of Selected Home Appli- 
ances,” Florence Ehrenkranz (leader); 
“Storage and Counter Needs for Built- 
In and Electronic Cooking Appli- 
ances,” Florence Ehrenkranz (lead- 
er); “Calcium Utilization in Young 
Women,” Jane M. Leichsenring (lead- 
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Guidance of 
the Young 
Child 


By Louise LANGForD, 
Dept. of Family and Child 
Development, Kansas State 

University 


COVERS FOUR WIDE AREAS 


Specific and practical material 
on guidance (rather than mere 
training), based upon growth 
patterns as shown by research 
studies. Child development is 
organized here into four general 
fields—emotional, mental, physi- 
cal, and social. Many case 
studies are presented, stressing 
the growth of the individual 
child as opposed to the children 
in a group. Cases are followed 
by evaluations of child behavior 
and methods of guidance de- 
scribed. 

The author concentrates on how 
children develop and why they 
act as they do. The final chap- 
ter is devoted to the special prob- 
lems of the handicapped child. 


1960 349 pages * $6.25 
REMEMBER .. . 


Nutritional Evaluation 
of Food Processing 
Edited by Ropert S. Harazis, 
M.1.T., and the late Harry Von 


Logsecke, formerly U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Now scheduled for April publi- 
cation. Prob. $12.00 


COMING THIS SUMMER... 


Handbook of 
Research Methods 
in Child 
Development 
Edited by PAUL HENRY MUS- 
SEN, University of California. 
The only book in the field de- 


signed to present a broad cover- 
age of research methodology. 


Ready in July. 
SEND NOW FOR YOUR ON-APPROVAL 
COPIES. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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er), Lura M. Morse, Loana Norris, 
Mavis C, Nymon; “Protein and Amino 
Acid Requirements of Adult Human 
Subjects,” Jane M. Leichsenring (lead- 
er), Loana Norris, Mavis C. Nymon; 
“Metabolic Response to a Reference 
Diet,” Jane M. Leichsenring (leader), 
Loana Norris; “Energy Needs of 
Women,” Lura M. Morse, Jane M. 
Leichsenring (co-leaders), Loana Nor- 
ris, Madelyn J. Hargrave; “Homemak- 
ing Practices of Visually Handicapped 
Women,” Roxana R. Ford (leader), 
Adele Cahlander; “Effectiveness of 
Different Teaching Procedures,” Amy 
Jean Holmblade, Roxana R. Ford 
(leaders); “The Identification and 
Measurement of Secondary School 
Homemaking Teachers’ Attitudes and 
Other Characteristics Associated with 
Their Ability to Maintain Desirable 
Learning Situations,” Roxana R. Ford, 
Cyril Hoyt (leaders), Jean Fackler; 
“Certain Characteristics of Prospective 
Home Economics Teachers and Teach- 
ers In-Service and Associated Fac- 
tors,” Roxana Ford (leader). 

Mary L. Muller, home demonstra- 
tion agent in St. Joseph County, Mich- 
igan, since 1956, and a home agent in 
various Michigan counties since 1944, 
joined the University of Minnesota’s 
Agricultural Extension Service staff on 
December 14 as assistant professor 
and specialist in home improvement. 
Last year she received the Florence 
Hall award from the National Home 
Demonstration Agents’ Association for 
her work with families in financial 
planning. 

MISSISSIPPI. During 1959 the 
home economics department of the 
Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station issued the following 
publications: (1) in family economics, 
two bulletins, “Levels of Living of 
Young White Farm-Operator Families 
in Mississippi,” MAES Bulletin 579, 
and “Levels of Living of Young Negro 
Farm-Operator Families in Missis- 
sippi,” MAES Bulletin 580, and three 
articles, published in Mississippi Farm 
Research, dealing with certain phases 
of the studies reported in the two bul- 
letins listed; (2) in food marketing, 
an article in Mississippi Farm Research 
titled “Further Information on Milk 
Buying Needed”; (3) in nutrition, two 
articles in Mississippi Farm Research, 
“Nutritional Value of Azotobacter 


Vinelandii” and “Nitrates in Fertilized 
Plants Not Harmful to Experimental 
Animals,” and one article in the Jour- 
nal of Nutrition, “The Effects of Die- 
tary Nitrate on Rabbits and Rats.” 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Bulletins and/or reprints may be ob- 
tained from the home economics de- 
partment of the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

NEVADA. The 50th anniversary of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the 30th anniversary of 
the Nevada Home Economics Asso- 
ciation were celebrated on October 
23 and 24 at the state meeting of the 
Nevada Association in Reno. Patricia 
A. Tripple of the University of Ne- 
vada was chairman of the meeting, 
and speakers and their topics in- 
cluded: Una R. Wood of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking on “Food and 
Nutrition Today”; Stuart C. Sproul, 
interior decorator, “Today’s Home’; 
Mrs. Hazel McComas of Reno High 
School, “Living with Art”; the Rev- 
erend Amon Johnson, “Homes That 
Build the Nation”; “AHEA . . . Our 
Heritage,” Mrs. Marion Woods, North- 
side homemaking teacher; “NHEA .. . 
Our Heritage,” Mrs. Genevieve P. 
Pieretti, state supervisor of homemak- 
ing education; and “AHEA’s New Di- 
rections,” Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA 
field secretary. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Now in proc- 
ess of publication are data resulting 
from controlled feeding experiments 
involving variations in different die- 
tary nutrients that have been con- 
ducted at the University of New 
Hampshire each year since 1952 in 
which students have participated 
under the direction of Mrs. Anna 
Light Smith and Stanley R. Shimer. 

NEW JERSEY. On December 7 
the faculty of the Thomas A. Edison 
Vocational and Technical High School, 
Elizabeth, honored Mrs. Katherine 
N. Hessmer, instructor of commercial 
foods and dietitian for the school tea 
room, at a farewell party and _ pre- 
sented a gift to her. Mrs. Hessmer 
retired on December 31 after more 
than 19 years in the Elizabeth School 
System. On December 9 the women 
members of the Edison faculty enter- 
tained for her at the Dorothy Dennis 
Restaurant, Elizabeth. Mrs. Caroline 
Nourse MacLaren, retired principal of 
the Edison Girls’ School now living 
in Framingham, Massachusetts, sent 


greetings to Mrs. Hessmer at this 
time. 

Emily Jane Landrum, recently 
home economist with the South- 


western Gas and Electric Company in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, is now a home 
agent in the Bergen County Extension 
Service with headquarters in Hacken- 
sack. 


March 19 


NEW YORK. Cornell Unive, 
sity’s department of child develop. 
ment and family relationships an. 
nounces five fellowships for graduate 
students interested in the scientif, 
study of children and families, gy. 
pends range from $1,800 to $3,099 
Write to Professor Mary Ford, Acting 
Head, Department of Child Develop 
ment and Family Relationships, Qo. 
nell University, Ithaca, New York, 

The New York State Dietetic 4. 
sociation will hold its 30th Anny 
Meeting at the Hotel Onondaga jy 
Syracuse from April 20 to 22. “Gep. 
eral Education as a Part of Profes 
sional Education” is the subject sched. 
uled for the opening session on April 
21. 


the meeting, “Our Heritage 


In accordance with the theme a 
a 
Horizons,” Mary I. Barber will discuss 
“Our Heritage” at the luncheon. Op 
Thursday afternoon a panel of com 
munity experts will present a sessior 
on the “Heart Patient and Communit 
Resources.” 

After 25 years’ service in the field 
of social welfare, Eleanore Teresa 
Lurry expects to retire on March 3 
the 
nomics program in the New York Cit 
Department of Welfare 
major work has been in the develop- 


as administrator of home eco- 


Miss Lurrys 


ment of standards of assistance, and 
under her leadership the Department 
has developed an extensive, diversified 
home economics program with a staf 
of 50 home economists. 

Miss Lurry has served on various 
AHEA committees and is a former 
chairman of the AHEA’s health am 
welfare section (then called 
welfare and public health) and SWPH 
chairman for the Southeastern District 
of the New York Home Economie 
Association. She has served on mai 
state and city health and welfare com 
mittees and done diversified lecturing 
on budget standards. In May she wil 


S$ Cla 


sail for a two-year trip around the 
Upon her return she expects 
New Orleans and to co 
tinue in the home economics proles 
consultant 0 


world. 
to live in 
sion as a free lance 
family budget standards. 

Treva Kauffman, who was with 
the Bureau of Home Economics Edt 
cation of the State Education Depart 
ment of the University olf the State o 
New York for 39 years, is now visiting 
lecturer for senior and graduate str 
dents in the College of Home Eee 
nomics and School of Education # 


i 
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is education in the evening division 
of Russell Sage College in Albany. 
She is also doing and is available for 
home economics « msultation work. 
The appointment of Mrs. Satenig 
Sahjian St. Marie as educational 
consultant to the consumer services 
ent of J. C. Penney Company 
ent stores was announced on 
january 8. Forn tly educational di- 
ctor of the Greist Manufacturing 
Company in New Haven, Connecticut, 
Mrs. St. Marie has had 
demonstration agent experience in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. She 
Connecticut Home 


also home 


is president of th 
Feonomics Association. 

OHIO. “House + You 
was the theme of the program of the 
meting of the southwestern district 
of the college club section of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association at 
Wittenberg College on November 21 
Christine Cox of the University of 
Cincinnati was a guest speaker. 

New officers of the Cleveland HEIB 
goup include Margaret Dambach of 
Sealtest Foods, chairman, and Virginia 
Van Loozen of the Stouffer Corpora- 
tion, chairman-elect. 

The Belmont County group of the 
Ohio Association has re-elected Mrs. 
Richard Rayburn of St. Clairsville as 


Home” 


president. 

The home economists in homemak- 
ing section of the Association has is- 
wed a news bulletin, “Keeping Up 
wih HEIH,” of which Mrs. Jean 
Miller of Fairborn and Gladys Clark 
cf Franklin County are the editors. 

Bevier Cottage is the new 
of the home management practice 
house at Miami University, Oxford. 
Jane Rees, chairman of the home eco- 
tomics department, indicates that the 
new name honors Isabel Bevier, a na- 


name 


tive of Plymouth, Ohio, and second 
president of the AHEA. This renam- 
ing has been made a part of the 50th 
aniversary celebration at the Uni- 
versity. j 

At a recent meeting in Chicago of 
the National Association of Teacher 
Educators, Emma B. Whiteford, di- 
tector of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Cincinnati, 
patticipated in a panel discussion of 
implications for home economists in 
their work as co-operating teachers, 
heads of departments, and_teacher- 
educators. 

The Cleveland area home econ- 
mists in business report new prod- 
ws. Margaret Dambach of the 
Saltest Ohio Division of the National 


NEWS NOTES 


Dairy Products Corporation announces 
that a pecan ice cream pie is in dis- 
tribution with a favorite chocolate 
dessert item soon to be available. 

Mrs. Ruth Engler of Stouffer's 
Frozen Food Division announces that 
new sizes and items are rapidly ap- 
pearing. Shrimp Curry, Breast of 
Chicken Southern Style, Dutch Po- 
tato Salad, and Plantation Cake are 
all new items in the freezer con- 
tainers. 

Helen Hebblethwaite of the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company says 
that Darvan, an entirely new composi- 
tion of matter which has vinylidiene 
dinitrile as its basic constituent, con- 
tinues to be the biggest fiber news 
from the Company. 

Alice M. Watters, recently on the 
staff of the National Livestock 
Meat Board in Chicago, has joined the 
staff of the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute in Mansfield to work 


and 


on product design and development 
with the engineering department as 
well as on product testing. 

PENNSYLVANIA. During 1958-59 
an attempt was made to acquaint 
Pennsylvania Home Economics As- 
sociation members with some re- 
search activity by inclusion of brief 
reports in the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion's Newsletter. During this time, 
about forty projects in home econom- 
ics research were in progress in the 
state. 

The annual 
will be held at the Allenberry Inn at 
Boiling Springs on May 6 and 7. 

“Families Away from Home” will 
be the theme of the annual Home 
Economics Spring Week End at The 
Pennsylvania State University on 
April 8 and 9. 

WISCONSIN. Mrs. Alyce D. 
Vanek of Stout State College is chair- 
man of the proceedings committee for 
the fifteenth meeting of the Central 
Region of College Clothing and Tex- 
tile Teachers. She will edit, publish, 
the the 


Association's meeting 


and _ distribute reports of 
meeting. 

The results of a research study on 
the serviceability of children’s cloth- 
ing by a subcommittee of the North 
Central Research Committee NC 24 
have now appeared in Research Bul- 
letin 212, “Serviceability of Boys’ 
Shirts and Jeans,” published by the 
University of Wisconsin. Single copies 
may be obtained free by writing to 
the Bulletin Mailing Office, College 
of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 
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Outstanding 
RONALD textbooks .. . 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Phyllis C. Martin and 
Elizabeth Lee Vincent 
both Chatham College 


Just published. A new approach to 
the study of human biology, this text- 
book introduces physiology with back 
ground material on embryology, anat- 
omy, and psychology. Book relates man’s 
behavior, development to his total en- 
vironment; covers human biology in 
terms of a changing, developing person, 
with emphasis on adolescence and early 
adulthood. 1960. 275 ills.; 553 pp. 
$6.50 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS 


Harold T. Christensen 
Purdue University 


textbook discusses 
foundations for successful family life 
and systematically analyzes the inter- 
personal relationships of the marriage 
partners. Pointing out the core prob- 
lems of courtship, marriage, and parent 
hood, the book examines personality 
traits and behavior patterns that con- 
tribute to marital success or failure. 


2nd Ed., 1958. Illus.; 645 pp. $6.00 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Louis P. Thorpe 


University of Southern California 


This popular 


A clear, straightforward exposition 
of the principles of child psychology and 
development. Emphasizing personal and 
social adjustments of the child at in- 
creasingly high levels of development, 
the book examines physical, mental, and 
psychological growth. Gives special at- 
tention to environmental influences of 
the home, school, and community. 2nd 
Ed., 1955. 191 ills., tables: 709 pp. 
$6.50 


PERSONAL FINANCE 
Elvin F. Donaldson 
The Ohio State University 


Examining all types of personal finan- 
cial problems, this widely used textbook 
shows how to analyze and how best to 
solve them. Offers practical advice on 
budgeting, saving, borrowing and credit 
buying, insurance, Social Security, etc. 
Instructor's Manual available. 2nd Ed., 
1956. 70 ills., tables; 584 pp. $6.00 


SCHOOL 
FOOD CENTERS 


N. L. George 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 
and Rath D. Heckler 


Food Service Consultant, Dallas 


Just published. An authoritative guide 
to operating the school lunch program, 
this important book includes practical 
information and helpful suggestions on 
layout planning, renovation, equipment 
and furnishings, personnel, purchasing, 
etc. Describes administration of every 
kind of food center, large or small. 1960. 
24 ills.; 335 pp. $6.50 
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Icturing d Mea s use these menu palettes ... 


Vary hard, soft, 
crisp, smooth. 


Choose some strong, 
some bland flavors. 


Will the menu work? Does 
it have variety, nutritional 
adequacy for the meal being 
planned, esthetic appeal, 
and will it fit the family’s 
taste and pocketbook ? 


Will it work—with your 
equipment, with the time 
available? Will two choices 
conflict in equipment or 
temperature required? In 
time when they must be 
prepared? Can this menu 
be related to other meals for 
the same day, other days? 
Can you plan left-overs to 
fit into meals for another 
day? 


food value 


Combine two or Seek good balance 
three colors. nutritionally. 


shape temperature 


Add eye appeal with Add zest with contrast 
varied shapes. in temperatures. 


The best cook in the world may be a 


failure if she can’t plan attractive 

and satisfying menus, and a 

person who has very little skill in food 
preparation can turn out interest- 

ing and satisfying meals if she 


masters the elements of menu planning. 
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